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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘neecseiliiicaae 
VINE new work at Mont Avron was bombarded by the Germans 
all Tuesday and Wednesday (27th and 28th December) ; on 
¢he 28th the batteries of the place were apparently silenced, and 
on the 29th the place was occupied by the 12th Army Corps. Mili- 
tary authorities do not seem to think that the position, which is 
within the range of the fire of the forts of Rosny and, we imagine, 
Nogent, can be held without entrenchments, which in this severe 
frost it would be impossible to make. But this speedy success for 
the German batteries, which were, no doubt, tried experimentally 
on Mont Avron, will rather encourage the besiegers to try their 
‘hands on one of the regular forts. Indeed, the French say that 
‘on the 28th a furious attack was made on Nogent and Rosny, 
which failed. 








To set off against this misfortune to Paris, the news from the 
Garibaldian quarter is very favourable to the French. It seems 
clear that for some time back General Werder’s occupation of 
Dijon has been very precarious. In the recent great battle before 
Nuits the French seem to have fought most gallantly, and not to 
have retired, even after evacuating the town, above 1,000 yards 
from it. General Cremer says he had only 10,000 troops against 
a much larger force of Germans, but the Germans in like manner 
maintain they fought against odds. However this may be, the 
German loss was very great, nearly 1,000 in killed and wounded, 
and they could not keep their hold of Nuits. On the east of 
Dijon, again, at Pesmes, the Germans were defeated once in their 
attempt to break down the bridge over the Ognon, so as to pro- 
tect their forces at Gray from incursions from the south. ‘They 
succeeded with a larger force, but it is obvious that General 
Werder'’s position has long been insecure, and at last he was com- 
pelled by Garibaldi’s troops, on the 28th (Wednesday), to retire 
from Dijon, and as is asserted, also from Gray. He will probably 
concentrate on Vesoul. And sanguine Frenchinen even hope that 
the siege of Belfort—the great fortress of Southern Alsace, which 
is defending itself most gallantly by repeated sorties—may be 
raised. This, however, is at least premature. General Werder 
has probably retired in order to carry on that siege with greater 
energy. Still the retreat from Dijon makes any operations on the 
chief German line of communications, which General Bourbaki 
may undertake, comparatively easy. ‘The theory of a contem- 
porary, that it was Bourbaki’s advance which caused this retreat 
of General Werder, to which we have elsewhere referred, seems to 
be as yet unconfirmed. 


The German telegrams are rapidly diminishing in accuracy, or 
are written for the special benefit of Paris. ‘Throughout the week 
the authorities at Versailles have steadily represented that General 
Faidherbe was defeated at Noyelles on the 25rd, lost “ some ” guns 
. and many prisoners (more than 1,000), and was rapidly retreating. 
It appears, however, from General Faidherbe’s accounts, confirmed 
to the minutest particular by the English correspondent with the 
German Army of the North, that General Groeben attacked the 
French, who were magnificently placed on a range of hills, and 





carried village after village at their foot, with a loss of 1,200 
killed and wounded, of which the King makes no mention. ‘The 
French, however, fought “ uncommonly well,” regained Querrieux, 
the most important village, by hand-to-hand fighting, and only 
lost it in the darkness, while they never lost their main position on 
the hills at all. ‘This was evacuated voluntarily twenty-four hours 
later by General Faidherbe, who marched back to his old position in 
front of Lille, drawing General Manteuffel after him quite out of 
Normandy, The really bad point for the French is mentioned by 
General Faidherbe himself, that both before and after the battle 
certain men ‘disbanded themselves ;” in other words, we sup- 
pose, fled away. The good point for the French is, that the Army 
of the North, after freeing Normandy and Picardy, and causing a 
loss of at least 2,000 to the Germans, is where it was when its 
march began, once more protected by the fortifications of Lille. 
Its own losses comparatively matter nothing. 





Somebody or other in Spain seems to think it worth while to 
kill Marshal Prim. Ie was in his carriage with one of his adju- 
tants driving to the Ministry of War, when some persons fired a 
volley into the vehicle. The Marshal received no less than eight 
balls in the left shoulder, of which seven have been extracted, and 
two fingers were so severely wounded that one has been amputated 
and another will be. The Marshal, however, is doing well, and 
the only result of the crime is that the Government is much 
stronger, that Admiral Topete, hitherto discontented, has accepted 
the Ministry at War, and that measures of repression will be jus- 
tified by popular feeling. The crime is, as a matter of course, 
attributed to the Republicans ; but the method adopted, the firing 
of a volley into the carriage, seems to suggest that the actors were 
soldiers. No clue to their identity has yet been discovered. 


The Standard publishes a telegram from Pera announcing that 
Prince Charles of Roumania has declared the independence of the 
Principalities. This is, we imagine, a very natural exaggeration of 
a step taken some days since by the [ospodar, the issue of a half 
informal circular to the Courts detailing the grievances of 
Rowtnania, and asking that they may be considered at the Con- 
ference. ‘This request is not likely to be conceded, as Turkey 
would certainly fight sooner than resign her suzerainty, and 
Austria could not live with the mouths of her great river in the 
hands of a vassai either of St. Petersburg or Berlin. The inde- 
pendence of Roumania would therefore produce an immediate war. 





The object of General Trochu’s sortie of Wednesday week re- 
mains still partially unexplained. It was apparently meant to be 
serious, 100,000 men being held in readiness, a great force of 
artillery, and the railway mitrailleuses ; but ‘Trochu was either 
waiting for an army outside which did not come, or for a break- 
up of the frost which did not happen. ‘The frost was not more 
severe than in London, but it made it nearly impossible for artil- 
lery to move. After, therefore, shelling the positions of the 
Guard, attacking several villages to the east, and carrying two, 
Evrard and Maison Blanche, and remaining three days out in the 
cold, ‘lrochu withdrew his forces. In his general order he attri- 
butes the delay to the cold, which indeed interrupts all operations. 
The infantry can get along, but the horses strain at the heavy 
guns as if they were going up a mountain, and do not move a 
mile an hour. ‘The German losses amount to some hundreds, the 
majority of whom seem to have been Saxons, the Saxon Corps 
having obviously been put in the “hot corner” to do them 
honour. 


General Trochu is building such works below Mont Valérien 
that the German leaders are unable to account for them, and the 
favourite theory in Versailles and Berlin is that he intends to 
abandon Paris, and retire with his army to the entrenched camp. 
Paris would then be left to the National Guard, who would 
surrender when provisions were exhausted, while ‘'rochu would 
hold his new Metz, say for six months longer. ‘The idea is a bold 


| one, as King William could hardly starve two millions of unresist- 
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ing Parisians without bringing down on himself the hostility of 
the neutral Powers; but it is equally possible that the works are 
intended to cover a movement to the Southwards, to be made 
whenever General Chanzy appears upon the scene, and it is even 
possible that they may be intended to shelter a relieving army. 
The first theory is only supported by the popular idea of 
approaching famine in Paris, which is not yet proved by evidence. 


We have no news either of Bourbaki’s advance from Bourges, 
or of Chanzy’s from Le Mans, where the great difficulty 
of the latter is the want of shoes for his troops. One pair of 
shoes a week for troops on the march is almost insufficient, and 
troops without good shoes must become footsore, and drop behind 
and be taken prisoners. A letter, published in the Zimes of 
Wednesday, from an English officer who was with General Chanzy 
in the great four days’ fight, from the 7th to the 11th December, 
declares that this is one of the chief reasons for the number of 
prisoners and stragglers captured from General Chanzy. ‘This 
letter is most respectful to General Chanzy and his army. It 
seems that even as early as the 8th December a canonnade from 
the left or south bank of the Loire was directed against General 
Chanzy in aid of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s attack, and yet 
he held his ground for three whole days, and assumed the 
offensive on the 9th and 10th. This English officer speaks of 
the conduct of the German troops in Beaugency as scandalous. 
** All the houses in the suburbs and the tobacconists’ and con- 
fectioners’ shops were plundered.” ‘The Brandenburg troops 
seemed most systematic in their proceedings, and quietly broke 
open houses in the market-place in the presence of their officers.” 
The English officer made acquaintance with a German officer at 
Beaugency, who told him that ‘ he had lost in seven days 90 out 
of the 160 men of his company, and that in his opinion the Loire 
Army had fought better than any army he had seen, better even 
than Bazaine’s army at Metz.” As we have seen, just the same is 
said by an English correspondent of the northern army of General 
Faidherbe. Just the same is said of the Burgundian army of 
General Cremer. Everywhere the French armies are rapidly 
gaining self-confidence and growing towards equality with their 
German opponents. 





General Chanzy evidently believes in himself, and has had the 
power to make his troops believe in him. He has sent a spirited 
protest to the German commander at Vendome against the forced 
contributions and plunder authorized at St. Calais, a town which 
had, said General Chanzy, treated the German sick and wounded 
very kindly; and asserting that he had not been defeated, as the 
Germans alleged; that he had fought and held in check the Duke 
of Mecklenburg’s army from the 4th December till his arrival at 
Le Mans, and that he intends to pursue the struggle ‘ & outrance 
without truce or mercy.” ‘Though he has not yet moved himself, 
he appears to be already scouring the country ‘with flying columns. 
On the 27th he sent General Jouffroy to the south-east in the 
direction of the Loire to surprise the enemy at Montoire (between 
Vendéme and Tours), which he succeeded in doing and in driving 
them back towards Chateau Renault (some 20 miles north of Tours), 
and in taking 100 prisoners and some ammunition waggons. This 
looks like preparation for action. ‘The Germans in their account 
of the same action admit the defeat and the loss of men, but say 
they carried 230 prisoners with them. 


The secret as to Mr. Bright’s successor is well kept, if there is 
at present any secret to keep. But a change in the subor- 
dinate offices has been made public. Mr. Otway has resigned 
the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, and Lord En- 
field,—notable for speeches on the Volunteer question,—has 
accepted it in his place. Mr. Otway was something of a Dun- 
dreary at the Foreign Office, and we do not suppose he will be a 
substantial loss. On the other hand, we do not suppose Lord 
Enfield will be a substantial gain. In 1865-66 he was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Poor Law Board, and no one ever heard 
of him. Wecould have understood making him Under-Secretary 
for War, but why for Foreign Affairs? On what principle are 
these smaller offices distributed ?—on the principle apparently of 
putting square men into round holes, and round men into 
square holes. If there is a subject Mr. Grant Duff knows 
well, it is foreign affairs, so he is, of course, devoted to India. 
Lord Enfield would be intelligible at the War Office, and is 
devoted to Foreign affairs. Mr. Monsell understands Ireland, and 
is devoted to the Colonies. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, after being 
educated for six years in the Treasury, is made Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department. In the higher offices too much 
specialty may be undesirable, but it is surely well for Under- 











; : ae 
Secretaries of State to learn what they already know somethine 
about, rather than what they know nothing about. ‘i 


Mr. Luby, one of the Fenian prisoners who has just enjoyed 
the severe clemency of the Crown, by exchanging what he himself 
and moat of the Irish members believed to be the promise of a free 
pardon within the year, for a certain banishment of fifteen years 
from his home and friends, has written to his wife a bitter and also 
pathetic letter, published in the Cork Examiner of Wednesday last, 
Mr. Luby has already suffered an imprisonment of five years anda 
quarter,—an imprisonment which he, at least, thinks ‘almost 
unexampled in its severity and humiliations,” and was looking 
forward confidently to a free pardon, when this act of clemency 
descended on him. He had been offered, he said, any reason- 
able convenience for seeing his friends, and unlimited power 
for writing to them, to make arrangements for availing himself of 
the conditional pardon granted by the Government. But he 
can’t make any arrangements without permission for at least a 
limited stay in Ireland, as pecuniary and family matters can't 
be settled by correspondence, and it would be impossible to bring 
his wife and children over in this weather, even though, which ig 
probably doubtful enough, he had the means. ‘‘I do not want,” 
he says, ‘‘to make the slightest display, or take the slightest 
political action there, but it is utterly impossible for me to talk of 
private matters, either family or pecuniary, through the medium 
of correspondence.” Te thanks God that his mother, who died 
six months ago, expecting his speedy pardon, did not live to 
receive news of the “boon” of the Government. It is quite 
obvious what effect this boon,” after Mr. Gladstone's virtual 
promise, has had, at least on this prisoner. It has been re- 
garded as a breach of faith, has embittered still further his 
feeling against England, and will send him to America to preach 
the Fenian gospel more earnestly than ever. ‘The man who draws 
back his hand just as he is in the act to give, had far better not 
have thought of generosity at all. The lookers-on cal! it weak- 
ness, and the objects of the repented generosity, meanness or bad 
faith, 


A lamentable accident occurred on Saturday at Bearwood, the 
seat of Mr. Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, and proprietor of the 
Times. Foursons of Mr. Walter were skating on the lake, and one 
of them, ‘lhomas Walter, was pushing a cousin on a chair, when 
the two suddenly disappeared. ‘The eldest son, Mr. John Walter, 
skated up to their assistance, threw himself face downwards on 
the ice, and tried to reach his brother's hand, but the ice gave 
way. <A second brother, Henry, made a similar effort; but he 
also fell in, and before further assistance could reach the spot tke 
eldest brother had disappeared. He was a strong swimmer ; but 
was, it is believed, struck with apoplexy. Llis death was the more 
melancholy, as he had but just returned from a long tour, and had 
been carefully trained for the great position he was one day destined 
to hold,—a position which, as we have elsewhere tried to show, is 
almost, if not quite, unique in the world. 


There was a “scare” at Versailles on the 20th December. The 
Commissioner of Police had received information that a ‘ plot” 
had been laid to kill or carry off the King, his Staff, and the 
Princes, and took very summary methods of prevention. Asa 
useful preliminary he arrested everybody, placing cavalry at the 
ends of all streets, and sending soldiers into all houses, who made 
rigorous search for arms and strangers. Nothing is known of the 
result, but some eighty ‘‘ bad characters” are believed to have been 
marched off, and the officials are all put on the qui vive. Nothing 
speaks better for the French character than the absence of 
attempts of this kind, which, despite the strict watch maintained 
about the Prefecture, must still be possible. ‘hey prefer, amidst 
all their misery, to fight fairly. 





The Russian Conference is to meet, it is said, in London on the 
3rd January. Report says that France will not send an ambas- 
sador unless England first recognizes the Republic, and a remon- 
strance presented to Mr. Gladstone on his refusal to receive a depu- 
tation on this subject, urges the same step. We confess that after 
Lord Palmerston’s hasty recoguition of the coup d'ctut, before that 
disgraceful act had been condoned by the vote of the French people, 
we think we owe the Republican party in France an irregularity in 
their direction, especially as a four months’ uncontested tenure of 
power isa far better test of legitimacy than a four days’, which was 
the time within which Lord Palmerston acknowledged the govern- 
ment of the coup d'etat. It has been said that as any king may 
strike a coup d'etat, and yet no foreign power would regard the 
government as changed, so it was competent to Louis Napoleon 
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¢odoso. But that is absurd. An hereditary king has, at least, a 
right independent of election; an elected president has none. 
‘The revolution between Ist and 3rd December, 1851, was far more 
violent than that of the 4th September last, and quite as great, 
and yet we recognized the new government at once. Perhaps we 
were wrong then. It is, at least, quite sufficient justification for 
doing the same now, without waiting for the ratification of a 


National Assembly. 


The Germans committed a questionable raid on some English 
olliers on the Seine, on the 21st December. As far as we can 
make out, these colliers had gone up to Rouen with a permit from 
the German Government. One account says that, having asked 
for a permit to return in ballast, and not having obtained it, 
they became tired of waiting, and began dropping down 
the river, when the vessels were stopped at Duclair, some 
of them fired on, all the men, thirty or upwards in number, 
turned adrift, without money or lodging, and the vessels 
sunk in the stream to bar the French passage. It is, we believe, 
maintained that a belligerent has full right to sieze neutral pro- 
perty in an enemy’s country, for war purposes, on paying its value, 
and the Germans are said to have paid for these vessels by ‘‘ requi- 
sition bonds” on Rouen,—that is, by ordering the French to pay 
for them. But it is clear that violence towards English sub- 
jects can be justified by nothing but a flagrant breach of the laws 
of war, and itis understood that the British Government will 
at once inquire carefully into all the circumstances, and demand 
any reparation that seems to be due. Too much, however, must 
not be made of events of this kind, from which neutrals have 
always suffered in war since the world began. 


Count Bismarck has written a note on the breaches of parole 
by French officers, the defect of which is not a defect common 
with Count Bismarck,—the extreme vagueness of its charges. He 
accuses Generals Ducrot, Barral, and Cambriels of breaking their 
parole. Now, General Ducrot never gave his parole, and this 
Count Bismarck evidently knows. He declined to give it,— 
accepted, however, a safe-conduct to Pont-i-Mousson, enabling 
him to travel in his own carriagt, and gave up that safe-conduct at 
Pont--Mousson,—when he became, of course, again a prisoner, 
and threw the responsibility of guarding him on the Germans, 
after which, the guard being negligent, he escaped. General 
Barral, it is true, gave his parole, and by all we can hear has 
sedulously kept it. The other day he even declined to serve on a 
French court-martial, because he held it to be a breach of his 
parole not to serve again during the war against the rermans. | 
As to General Cambriels, it is not alleged even that he gave a) 
parole, but only that as the army of Sedan capitulated, no one 
‘was warranted in attempting to escape after the capitulation—a 
most extraordinary doctrine, which assumes a parole given by any 
one who lays down his sword. The French Government, at least, 
do not encourage the breach of paroles. By an order dated ‘Tours, 
10th November, they promise to escaped officers 750 francs to 
indemnify them and equip them anew; but they expressly refuse 
anything to any officer who has ‘made any engagement what- 
ever with Prussia.” 





The Government of India is about to try an important experi- 
ment in the way of decentralization. Each subordinate govern- 
ment is invested with full power over education, gaols, police, 
roads, civil buildings, and other local work, and empowered 
to expend a fixed sum, amounting, as we imagine, from the Times’ 
telegram, to about 10 per cent. on the revenues of the province, 
upon those objects. Moreover, they are authorized to levy local rates 
for the same purposes, though the Viceroy hints very wisely that they 
must not use the latter power too rapidly. The innovation is a 
good one, as it gives the local officials more interest in local work, | 
and gets rid of one cause of the incessant conflicts between the 
‘‘Jocal” and “ general” governments, but we must await infor- 
mation on two points. Can the Locals tax what they like? If | 
so, the Empire will lose very soon every source of revenue as yet | 
unworked, and especially the tobacco tax, which might prove a | 
mine. And secondly, can the Locals borrow? If so, let the} 
India House look to its credit, for they will stretch the power to 
breaking-point. The temptation on each Governor to build 
something great during his short reign will be nearly irresistible. 











The Mont Cenis Tunnel, as it is called, between France and 
Italy, was ‘‘ completed,” that is, cut through, on Saturday. It 
is really a railway tunnel under Mont Tabor, 7} miles long, with a 


gradient of only 1 in 120. The tunnel was commenced twelve | Consols were on Friday 91} to 91}. 


years ago, has been carried on ever since, and has been exclusively 
in the hands of Italian eygineers on both sides of the Alps, who 
have devised and perfected the unique machinery by which the 
boring has been effected. No shafts could be sunk, and the 
engineers had to calculate to a nicety the meeting-point of two 
tunnels driven towards each other from two sides of the mountains, 
under a hill upwards of 10,000 feet high. The slightest swerve or 
error in level would have been fatal, but it has been avoided. 
The work is in the highest degree creditable even to Italian 
engineers, though they ranked before as amongst the best in the 
world, 


The Herren Haus of Prussia has forwarded an address to the 
King upon his coming assumption of the Imperial Crown 
which will greatly delight all Junkers throughout Germany. The 
Prussian Squires declare that they have seen his Majesty “ sur- 
rounded by the Princes of Germany accomplish the renovation 
of the Fatherland in camp before Paris with deep and faithful 
sympathy.” ‘*Noble provinces are about to be restored to that 
Fatherland.” They believe that the Emperor, “having been 
chosen by the Sovereigns and Free ‘Towns of Germany,” will pro- 
tect the Empire, but allow German States to develop their own 
national” peculiarities, and observe that the House has * faith- 
fully aided and supported the King at all times,” indeed, “‘ knows 
no other aim than the King’s welfare, and, what is the same, the 
welfare of the country.” The Prussian Lords willingly part with 
a portion of their prerogatives, believing that ‘the truly German 
and monarchical spirit which created the Empire will preserve it,” 
and that the King * will know how to establish institutions secur- 
ing for the new Empire the guarantee of a genuine German, Prus- 
sian, and Monarchical development.” That is a comforting address 
for the educated pawn, as with frozen toes and a stolen blanket 
over his shoulders, he waits for Valérien to fire at him. Ze has 
done nothing, one perceives. 


The quinquennial census of the United States has just been 
completed, and shows that the Union contains a population of 
39,000,000, or about one-fourth more than our own. It has in- 
creased 22 per cent. in the decade, and at the same rate will, in 
1,900, reach 75,000,000. Of these, about one-tenth will be 
negroes, as they increase, notwithstanding the war, nearly as fast 
as the whites. ‘The largest State, New York, now numbers 
4,370,000, or a million more than the six New England States, 
which collectively number only 3,482,000, or a fourth of the popu- 
lation of ‘“‘'The West,” now above twelve millions. 





The extraordinary efliciency of Prussian administration, pro- 
bably the most eflicient for its purposes in the world, comes out in 
the government of occupied provinces outside Alsace and Lorraine. 
Herr Bethmann Holweg, for example, German Prefect of the 
Meuse, during his term of office there has re-established the post, 
repaired all the roads, reopened a canal destroyed by Baron David, 
protected the railways and telegraphs by fines for damage, stopped 
the rinderpest, and reopened all the schools and lyceums. The taxes 
are regularly collected, and the strike of the judicial authorities has 
been met by establishing military tribunals, which take cognizance 
of all charges down to wife-beating. ‘The extraordinary thing is, 
that in a district like this, out of the way of the actual campaign, 
nobody interferes with Herr Holweg, who is obeyed with very 
little more opposition than in Germany. One cannot help 
wondering how he would find it if he had Kent to govern. 





‘‘ The Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union” have just 
completed a two months’ campaign in Yorkshire against the 
national vice of drunkenness, by attacking what they hold to be 
its principal cause,—viz., that workmen, needing, like other men, 
society and recreation after the day’s labour, can find it nowhere 
but inthe tap-room. ‘The honorary secretary of the Union reports 
that the working-class leaders are everywhere heartily anxious to 
aid the movement, and he received numerous letters from workmen 
begging him to come among them. ‘They, however, as yet form 
but a minority, and need the co-operation of men of other classes, 
especially in finding the outlay required to lease and furnish premises 
which may effectually vie with the public-house in attractiveness, 
That they will ultimately do for themselves what is needed may 
be seen by the fact that at Liverpool and Leeds, the Trade 
| Societies have combined to provide themselves with a hall and 
| club for their business meetings, technical instruction, recreation, 
! and the accommodation of members ‘‘on tramp.” It is to be 
‘regretted that aid should be needed, but still it is needed, and 
| may fairly be given. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


pe 


JUNKERISM. 


HE mischief this war is working in Germany itself comes 
out more strongly every day. Its first effect has been 

to develop what is called in India and America “ land-hunger,” 
—the thirst for territorial acquisition irrespective of the uses 
to which the territory can be put; in other words, a spirit 
wholly inconsistent with the permanent maintenance of 
peace, the first condition of which is immovable frontiers. 
Nations must fight if their frontiers are threatened, for other- 
wise they cease to exist. The second result has been to 
strengthen immensely the power of the armed caste which, 
under the name of Junkers, has for two centuries governed 
Prussia. This caste is absolutely peculiar to North Germany, 
and has no equivalent in any European country, or in any 
phrase ever employed in English politics. Neither our nobility, 
nor squirearchy, nor gentry is in the least like it, nor has any 
class since the earlier Roman patriciat perished, ever as- 
sumed in any part of Europe the same position, for no other 
has ever been at once “noble,” numerous, poverty-stricken, 
and intensely ambitious and hard-working. Nominally the 
Junkers are the landholders, practically they are that caste to 
which time-honoured prescription and the policy of the 
Hohenzollerns have limited military command. This caste 
comprises all persons of “noble,” or, as we should say, gentle 
birth ; all descendants of persons made gentle by the Kings ; 
and in practice, all persons whose fathers have owned land or 
done high service two or three generations ago. This caste, now 
very numerous, has by custom though not by law an absolute 
monopoly of officers’ commissions, that is, under the Prussian 
system of recruiting, a monopoly of command over the entire 
people for all purposes in war time and for many purposes in 
peace. Theoretically the King can grant commissions to 
whom he pleases, but practically no man can become an 
officer without the consent of the officers of his regiment, 
which is never given unless the applicant is noble or is specially 
protected by the Royal family. The caste thus invested with 
the greatest of privileges takes the fullest advantage of its 
position. Every man in Prussia who is technically a gentle- 
man is also an officer, and the entire body of the ruling class 
has come at last to substitute for what we call politics the 
military spirit. A gentleman in Prussia does not think as an 
aristocrat thinks or as a Conservative thinks, in the English 
sense of those words, but as an old officer who is only an 
officer is sure sooner or later to think. Tis notion of a 
State is that it is an army, in which the King deserves 
obedience, not because he is King, but because he is Com- 
mander-in-Chief. A King in a black coat, a King who could 
make a small State great, but who could not put a regiment 
through its evolutions, would scem in Prussia an absurdity, 
an anomaly to which true loyalty was impossible. Of course 
in an army grades are all important, discipline is vital, and 
disobedience is a moral offence. There are civilians, no doubt, 
and they, like foreigners, or cripples, or women, are to be 
tolerated ; but they are in no true sense members of the State 
Corporation, are to be well treated, if well treated, as matter of 
kindliness and condescension. Good men are kind to their 
horses, but they do not leave off spurs, and are almost as sure 
as bad men to think resistance mutiny. Orders are to be well 
weighed, but weighed by officers and executed by all under 
them without demur under penalty of death. The “rights” 
of a Parliament are not rights at all. The Commander-in- 
Chief finds it convenient to discuss supplies with a Com- 
mittee of those who furnish them, but if he does not 
take their adyice,—well, he is Commander-in-Chief, and has a 
right to his supplies nevertheless. Politically no one has 
rights except the Commander-in-Chief and his officers. 
Socially it is almost wrong for oflicers to associate with 
civilians, for it weakens discipline. The officers who 
quit a room because the daughters of professors enter 
it as equals, are maintaining rules, harsh no doubt, and 
even offensive, but needful to the system of the great Army. 
The officers who slay civilians in the streets because they 
have pushed against them, are only obeying the cruel neces- 
sity of ‘‘ protecting the honour of the uniform,” and are never 
punished. As for free discussion, or opposition, or above 


all, independence, such things lead inevitably to utter dis- | success, 


man, a really good officer does not feel that he is a tyrant - 
but that he is doing his duty in a far-sighted way, benefiting 
the “service,” and saving the rebuked one from certain future- 
punishment. This spirit, excellent in an army, becomes of 
course mere tyranny ina State ; and the war has intensified it, 
in Prussia beyond all precedent. The caste has done its business 
so well that its own theory of its own position is justified 
in its own eyes, and of course being justified, it grows bolder. 
A man like Dr. Jacoby, who objects to certain objects of the 
war, seems to a high officer and Junker like Vogel von Falken- 
stein a chattering kind of corporal, who wants a few days of 
the guard-room, so Dr. Jacoby is arrested. A paper like the 
Vossische Zeitung, which seems tired cf the war, is sup- 
pressed, for soldiers if tired ought still to await 
the word of command. Members of Parliament who 
censure the Hohenzollerns are imprisoned, for after all 
the use of that Committee is to help the Commander- 
in-Chief, not to impair his authority. Respectable persons 
if dissatisfied, should hold their tongues, lest they comfort 
the enemy, so a strong official pressure is exerted in Berlin to. 
secure apparent unanimity in the Press, in Parliament, and in 
society,—a pressure so strong that even the extreme dislike felt 
by perhaps a third of the eleetorate to the new constitution 
of Germany cannot finda voice. Above all, let the real private, 
the tiller of the ground, shut his mouth and await orders; 
He, at all events, can have no other duty. “ Lately,” writes 
the well-informed Bertin correspondent of the Scotsman, “on 
the market-place two peasants were exchanging opinions on 
the war, from which I doubt not they had suffered and were 
suffering vastly—saying the King—the great man—shoulé 
stop it now! A constable prowling about overheard them, 
and the consequence was, the one gets six months, and the 
other nine, for being unpatriotic.” The official who passed, 
the higher officials who endorse that horrible sentence, do not 
mean oppression so much as the maintenance of discipline, of 
the Prussian system, which, as the House of Squires, in its re- 
cent address, informs the King, ought to be extended through 
Germany. That system is, as they truly imply, one in whieh the: 
King and the Germanic Princes are all in all, and the people 
nothing. ‘ The Prussian House of Lords has faithfully aided, 
and supported your Majesty at all times. Intimately con- 
nected with the land, it knows no other aim than to promote 
the welfare of your Majesty, and, what is the same, the welfare 
of the country.” ‘Like Prussia,” they add, ‘the new 
German Empire originates in the manful defence of our rights 
by our Sovereigns. The truly German and monarchical 
spirit which has contributed to create it will sustain it. 
United with the German Sovereigns and Free Towns, your 
Royal Majesty’s wisdom will know how to establish institu- 
tions securing for the new Empire the guarantee of a genuine 
German, Prussian, and monarchical development.” That is 
not the language of aristocrats, or even of loyalists ; but of 
officers congratulating their leader on an event entirely 
consistent with his welfare, which is that of the Army, 
and with the maintenance of sound discipline. This is the 
spirit which the Hohenzollerns love, which Bismarck admires 
and utilizes, and which makes of one of the most frugal, just, 
and eflicient Governments in the world in some departments 
of life an insupportable tyranny. 

This, the master evil of North Germany, has been, as we 
said, enormously intensified by a war the first effect of which 
has been to justify the system. You say, argue the Junkers, 
that we are slavishly loyal. Our loyalty has made the 
Empire you desired. You protest against our w/itarismus, 
but without it the Turcos would have been ravaging your 
homes. You denounce our caste arrangements; what are 
they but bonds of the discipline which has done what all 
your anarchical chatter has for ages failed to do? There 
is just enough truth in those arguments to make those 
who use them positive and those who deny them hesitate, 
jand for years to come it can hardly be questioned that 
| unless the Kaiser should abandon the Junkers they must 
'prevail. Liberty in Germany, if the Empire continues as 
| victorious as the Confederation, will be further off than 
ever. But if it does not? Then we conceive the first of the 
‘many things that must fall will be North-German Junkerism. 
'A great defeat, a raising of the siege of Paris, a retreat without 
Metz and Strasburg, and Junkerism will have received its death- 
Like Napoleonism, its only justification is permanent 

For the repression of all freedom, the extinction of 
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organization. No officer can allow insubordination, and no} 9}) individuality, the denial of all equality, the stifling of all 
officer ever likes a “lawyer, —a soldier who, though obedient, | true naturalness of life, it has but one compensation to offer,— 
‘proves him in the wrong. In rebuking or punishing such 2} efficiency in war, and that compensation wanting, will ne 
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more be borne than a uniform would be permanently borne as 
a night-dress. It was becoming intolerable before, and 
now, when it has been _ re-invigorated, when every 
band has been pulled tighter and every garment cut 
sharply to regulation, when the Kaiser is avowedly 
Commander-in-Chief, and a diplomatist apologizes for 
mastering Europe by boasting that his highest title is 
that of major of dragoons, nothing but success, magnificent, 
unbroken, unmistakable, can give it continued safety. And 
yet there are English Liberals, men jealous of a monarchy 
which is to the Prussian what a cap is to a helmet, men in- 
tolerant of an aristocracy which, compared with the Prussian, 
is what Lord Granville is to Bismarck, who half wish that 
Chanzy should not break through that beleaguering line. 





THE VACANCY IN THE CABINET. 


47k. GLADSTONE is taking time about naming the 
M successor to Mr. Bright. And this is perhaps one of 
the matters on which he may fairly lavish time with some- 
thing of the prodigality which Nature herself usually shows 
in effecting a great change. The Cabinet is not the weaker 
for the loss of Mr. Bright, for he had been lost to 
it already nearly a year, and in order to make it 
the stronger, and the whole Administration stronger, no 
doubt consideration is required ; for natural selection seems 
to have done little for Mr. Gladstone,—no great, or at least 
obviously great, solution of the problem seeming at hand. It is, 
however, worth while noting what the chief conditions to be 
satisfied, so far as they can be satisfied by any new appoint- 
ment, are. : 

Mr. Bright was a strength to the Cabinet in some ways 
and a weakness to it in others. As it will be impossible to 
supply his place in everything, it will be at least desirable to 
find some one who will bring what Mr. Bright could not 
bring, as compensation for not bringing what he did bring. 
He was a great Parliamentary orator and a trusted leader of 
the middle-class Radicals. To hope to fill up his place ade- 
quately in either respect would probably be hopeless. 
Parliament has produced singularly few orators of late 
years, and we know of none whose qualifications in this 
direction would materially strengthen the Government 
in the House of Commons. But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Bright was certainly distrusted and disliked by the Nationalist 
Radicals, by those who do not think that England’s greatness 
consists in selfish isolation from all the rest of Europe ; and 
he was never fully trusted and followed by that large 
section of the Radical party which we may call the work- 
ing-class Radicals, as distinguished from the middle-class 
Radicals. Mr. Stansfeld, if he were to take Mr. Bright's 
place in the Cabinet, would strengthen the confidence 
placed in it by the people on both heads. He is known to 
feel the most profound sympathy with the Liberal cause in 
Europe, and not to believe in that creed of absolute 
non-intervention which has so seriously estranged many of 
the warmest Radicals of the day from Mr, Bright. As 
a speaker, he is one of the most pleasing of the younger 
statesmen, and though he could not of course throw the depth 
and passion into his speeches which have gained so unique a 
fame for Mr. Bright, he could always state the views of the 
Government in a way to win the confidence of Parliament and 
recommend them strongly to the English people. Unless there 
be some other Northern Radical, who is still more closely and 
cordially trusted by the working-class than Mr. Stansfeld, and 
who has at least equal administrative ability, we cannot con- 
ceive of a better appointment. Mr. Mundella’s name has 
been mentioned, and there is no doubt that he would bring a 
considerable accession of working-class confidence to the 
Government, and a reputation for great administrative ability. 


for the War Office; and, though he is a little old for such 
a task, with a thoroughly good and reforming Commander-in- 
Chief, and an able Under-Secretary to help him and to repre- 
sent the Office in the House of Commons, he might do. He has 
lucidity and nerve, and does not mind being unpleasant. Why 
not make Mr. Cardwell Privy Seal,—an office of the very 
existence of which Mr. Cardwell may, for anything we know, be 
the ‘final cause,”"—he might be made a peer, too, if that 
foolish bit of etiquette were de rigueur,—Lord Halifax Secre- 
tary at War, Mr. Mundella the Under-Secretary, to represent 
the War Office in the House of Commons, and Mr. Stansfeld 
President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet ? 
Such a combination would really leave the Government 
stronger than it was before Mr. Bright's resignation, though, 
of course, without the prestige of his great Parliamentary 
eloquence. Mr. Stansfeld would supply the Cabinet with an 
accomplished and pleasing debater, and draw to it the sympa- 
thies of all the Nationalist Radicals. Mr. Mundella would gain 
for the Government quite a new popularity among the opera- 
tives of the North, and would lend it real and eflicient help in 
the reorganization of our Army. Lord Halifax would be 
utilized instead of being shelved, and Mr. Cardwell would be 
utilized by being shelved. 

But whatever changes are made, we do trust that the 
drift of all of them will be a stronger War Office and a 
bolder Ministry. Even for the sake of peace, it would be a pure 
gain that the English Cabinet should be recognized abroad 
as one that, though unwilling to fight, would not hesitate to 
fight on suflicient occasion, and would not hesitate to find 
grounds other than grounds of pure interest sufficient, as, 
for example, the imminent danger of any great nation or 
any great liberal cause from an intolerable oppression which 
we could adequately resist. The weakness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, which, in relation to domestic policy, is a 
Government such as England never had before, is its want of 
mettle and firmness ‘on international questions. Lord Gran- 
ville is able as well as courtly, but he whittles away all his 
strongest cases, first pointing out how flagrantly an ally has 
broken faith, and then consenting to discuss with him how to 
meet his views without even compelling a retractation of the 
formal act of offence. Mr. Gladstone has hardly a mind 
for foreign affairs. He loves subjects on which all the details 
can be mastered by him, on which he can act with a full 
and precise knowledge of every datum,—on which it is 
not necessary to judge by general principles and the vague 
indications which political character and antecedents give. 
Mr. Lowe is never to be counted on. Te is apt to take 
precise but unexpected views, and sometimes to change them 
as unexpectedly as he takes them. We want more Foreign- 
Policy character in our Cabinet, and we want more energy and 
originality in our War Office. Some such changes as we have 
proposed would give us both. 





DICTATORSHIPS AND NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES. 


- WIR ” accuses us in another column of haying, in our 
L last week’s article on the cry for a National Assembly 
in France, * yielded to the besetting sin of politicians of the 
Radical school, who have no real objection to the despotism 
of a dictator, provided he carries out their views and silences 
their opponents, and who resist the election of a Representa- 
tive Assembly when they fear that the people will not return 
a majority to support their policy.” We deny entirely that this 
is the drift either of the article attacked by our correspondent 
or of any article that has ever appeared in the Spectator. We 
should attack M. Gambetta as a despotic dictator for France in 
ordinary times, at least as vigorously as we ever attacked Louis 
Napoleon as the despot of France, or Count Bismarck as 
despotic dictator for North Germany. Nor is it because we 
believe that the national will of France is opposed to the con- 





He is a constructive Radical of the best school. But he is by 
no means so well known to the Liberal party or to Parliament 
as Mr. Stansfeld, and there would be no sort of difficulty that 
we can see in combining the advantages which the accession 
of either of them would offer. 

For we must remember that the problem is not only the 
appointment of the best successor to Mr. Bright, but also of so 
recasting the Cabinet as to obtain a really strong War Secretary, 
—which even Mr. Cardwell’s best friends hardly seem to 
assert that he is, since his magnificent blunder about the 
200,000 Snider rifles. We see it suggested that Lord 
Halifax, who certainly achieved the fusion of the Queen’s and 
Company’s Armies in India,—a most difficult task,—with great 


tinuance of the war,—which we very strenuously disbelieve,— 
that we contend against the ery for a National Assembly. 
But we do hold very strongly that constitutional principles are 
means to ends, and not ends in themselyes,—means forascertain- 
ing and carrying out the wishes and will of the nation, and 
not in themselves equivalents for the wishes and will of 
the nation ; and we hold that there often have been and often 
must be great crises, like that now occurring in France, when 
the ordinary means of ascertaining and carrying out the 
nation’s true will becomes a real hindrance to its discovery, or 
execution, or both, and when, therefore, those means ought 
not to be tried. The Government of National Defence have 





credit to himself, has been suggested as a really capable man 





already received the strongest mark of popular adherence 
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of which the circumstances really admit. In the Paris plé- 
biscite it was at least proved that the vast population of the 
capital,—a population at once most immediately endangered 
and most likely to suffer permanently by the war,—enthu- 
siastically supports the existing Government, and is willing to 
leave the full responsibility of guiding events to General 
Trochu, M. Gambetta, and their colleagues, Till that plébis- 
cite was taken we were by no means disposed to make light of 
such arguments as those advanced by “A Whig” and M. 
Lanfrey, and more than once expressed a wish that the 
Government of National Defence could take the national 
opinion on the war without prejudging that decision by a fatal 
pause or truce, which would take the whole heart out of the 
struggle. But since the judgment given by the besieged 
capital on the great issue before the nation, we contend that 
the leaders of the National Defence would be traitors to the 
country if they did what would, in fact, amount to admitting 
that all hope of a successful resistance to the German terms 
had vanished, unless in their own judgment this represented 
the facts of the case, which, as we all know, it does not. 

Our case is this. A National Assembly is only one sort of 
machinery for representing the national wishes and will, and it 
may under very conceivable and, as we believe, actual circum- 
stances, be one of the worst ways. It is far worse, for instance, 
on such a question as the duty of fighting for Alsace and Lor- 
raine or yielding to the German terms, than a plcbiscite, sup- 
posing a plébiscite on such a point could seriously be attempted 
with the Germans in full occupation of the conquered provinces, 
and at least a third of France besides ; for a plébiscite would 
simply give the national verdict, and leave those whom ‘ natural 
selection’ had forced into positions of command, to direct the 
defence without embarrassment from the chatter of a terrified 
and agitated assembly. In times of war Italy always votes a 
dictatorship, so clearly does she see the tendencies of endless 
discussion to weaken the promptitude of administrative action. 
If a plebiscite, “ Will you trust Trochu and Gambetta, yes or 
no?” could be fairly put to the people of France, and put without 
any relaxation in the energy of the military defence, we 
should strongly approve it, and feel no sort of doubt as to the 
answer. But no one supposes for a moment that this is pos- 
sible. M. Lanfrey gets over the difficulty involved in the con- 
dition of the occupied provinces, by asking, “Is it for a Govern- 
ment without any title whatever, to tell us that our elected 
representatives would possess but an incomplete authority ?” 
We reply that nothing can be more contrary to fact than to 
call the existing Government one without any title whatever. 
It has the title of the vote of the capital,—given in the face 
of the enemy,—and the still more impressive title, which is the 
only one of most great leaders in wars of independence, that it 
is voluntarily and universally obeyed, and especially obeyed by 
those who are flocking to the national standards and laying 
down their lives for France. These may be imperfect tests of 
popular adhesion, but we maintain that they are far better 
tests of popular adhesion than any elections held only in 
those parts of France which have not felt the strain 
and sacrifice of the war. You could obtain a real vote 
only where the German hand had not yet been felt. In Alsace 
and Lorraine, where all the great sacrifices are to be extorted, 
if the German programme holds, you could get no real vote. 
In the Champagne districts, in the greater part of Burgundy, 
in the valleys of the Seine and the Marne and the Aube you 
could get no real yote. You would have to interrogate those 
who had sacrificed and suffered least, as to the fate of those 
who had sacrificed and suffered most. We maintain that the 
Alsatian youths who escape across the lines of the invader to 
join Garibaldi or General Cremer give votes which should be 
“weighed rather than counted.” We hold that Paris, which has 
voted, and voted all but unanimously, that Orleans, twice taken 
from the French, Rouen, and Rheims, all deserve to be weighed 
rather than counted; and yet none of these places can really 
vote at all. The vote, if it could be taken from the places which 
have suffered most, would have an immense influence with the 
rest of the country ; and yet it is precisely there that no reply, 
or only a falsified reply, can be obtained. We call it formalism 
to cry for a mutilated Assembly, in which the most important 
of all the elements of national opinion would be wanting, and 
yet to neglect those signs of the national will which are not 
capable of misinterpretation. We declare that in the course of 
a long political experience, we remember no sign of national 
unanimity more striking than the submission of all French 
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instead, would prefer to judge the weather by the help of a 
broken barometer, to consulting the transparency of the 
atmosphere, the high or low flight of the swallows, and the 
signs afforded us by other natural indices. 

Besides this, there is the great objection of all, that the 
national leaders could not summon an Assembly,—and espe- 
cially a scratch Assembly,—to sit in judgment on the policy 
of the nation, without virtually proclaiming to the nation that 
their hope of success is gone; in other words, they would 
abdicate their own influence with the nation by the very act 
by which they consulted it. Nobody supposes, probably, that 
there is a Frenchman in France who would not go on with the 
war for the next year, if he could feel assured that at the end 
of that time he would have peace and the whole territory of 
France intact. And if he is asked his opinion seriously as 
to making peace or not, his opinion must depend, in a very 
great degree indeed, on matters on which he can form no 
opinion at all except by watching his leaders, and seeing if 
they be firm and resolved, or vacillating and self-distrustful. 
There never can be, in fact, but one opinion in France or any 
other invaded country,—England or any other,—on this point, 
that to expel the invader from the soil, if that be practicable, is 
worth almost any sacrifice ; but on the further question whether 
or not that de practicable,—the million have no opinions, for 
this they look to their leaders; and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred they would infinitely rather leave it to them, 
so long as they see in them self-confidence, clearness of pur- 
pose, resolve. We deny that any country in the condition in 
which France lies now, wishes to be asked its opinion. It 
would say, ‘Asking our opinion in the sense of convoking a 
great Assembly of talkers is a very bad sign, and means that 
you have no confidence in yourselves; if you ask it, there- 
fore, we shall probably give it against trusting you any longer ; 
but then it will be your own doing. If you had trusted your- 
selves, we should have trusted you. We did trust you, so long 
as you trusted yourselves. Could not you have gone on 
hammering away, and assuming, while you were obeyed, that 
you were doing what we wished? What would an army 
think of a General who wanted to poll the soldiers for ad- 
vice as to the plan of his campaign? Would they not throw 
him over at once as having no plan of campaign of his own ? 
So it is with us. While you can lead us, we follow. When 
you ask us to lead you, we can follow no longer, because we 
are sure you have lost trust in yourselves.’ We declare that 
it is to us as difficult to understand “ A Whig’s”’ objection 
t, the conduct of the present Government of National Defence, 
as an objection of principle, as it would be to understand a 
man who should object on principle to saving a drowning 
person without first receiving his own articulate consent. 
There are a good many problems which are solved by 
action, and not by talking. If M. Gambetta can save his 
country, he has evidently the enthusiastic support of all his 
countrymen in doing it, and no one will be found to quarrel 
with him for having done it. If he can’t save it, why, then he may 
summon an Assembly to say so. But he knows far better than 
any Assembly what his chances of success are. What is more, the 
people of France ‘now that he knows far better than any 
Assembly what his chances of success are, and would not thank 
him in the least for asking their opinion so long as he had 
full confidence in his own. There are a great many questions 
in this life which people would much rather not have put to 
them, because they know that they can secure the answer they 
desire much better by silent acquiescence than by noisy discus- 
sion. The question of confidence in a government of Defence 
is one of these. The mere appeal for an answer to it would 
be a proclamation by the existing Government of its despair. 
Surely you must be a genuine formalist to insist on your right 
of answering a question which you would much rather not 
hear at all. 

We hold, too, most seriously that in regard to the particular 
case now at issue in France, namely, the abandonment of Alsace 
and Lorraine to the Germans, or their defence, there might be a 
clear moral right of insurrection against even a formal decree 
of the nation for their cession,—the morality of that right of 
insurrection being of course tested by its resources and results, 
i.e., by its chances of success, since no perfectly useless 
expenditure of life and blood could be right. Can France, 
and still more can France minus Alsace and Lorraine and 
a great deal of her territory besides, claim as a matter of 
right to give over her reluctant provinces to subjugation 


soldiers and civilians, high and low, noble and plebeian, to|on any plea but that of the hopelessness of the struggle? 


General Trochu and M. Gambeita. 


A man who makes light | And does not any leader who proves that he can make head 


of this, and insists on haying a mutilated national Assembly | for a long time against the enemy, show that that reason is 
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inadequate, that the struggle is not hopeless? Much more is | he tries to do his business well. 


Decrepitude in command is 


such an effort justified if it is made by the recognized leaders | by no means a necessary result of promotion by seniority. It 
of France, supported by the people flocking from all sides |can always be prevented by the provision already existing 


to the national standard, and visibly making head every day 
more and against the invader. In such a case, we very much 
indeed doubt the moral right even of a clear majority of the 
country to refuse that struggle, and decree the desertion and 
subjugation of two provinces of their own countrymen. The 
ight of a majority to make a small section of the minority pay 
almost the whole penalty of a war for which the whole nation 
is responsible, is by no means a clear right,—and is a clear 
wrong if founded on anything but real necessity. Of such neces- 
sity facts only can be the test. And while M. Gambetta and 
General Trochu find their relative inferiority to the German 
power decreasing with every month of the contest, they may 
fairly assume that they are not fighting for a hopeless cause, 
and if not for a hopeless cause, then surely for a cause which 
even a numerical majority of Frenchmen would have no moral 
right to disclaim. 





PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


HE most popular of all the professional arguments for the 
retention of purchase lies in the objections always ad- 
vanced to the system of promotion by seniority. You can, 
it is argued, under the system of Purchase, promote rich 
young men very quickly, and that practice works very well 
in two ways. It tempts rich men into the public service, 
thereby utilizing for the State a class which might otherwise 
be useless, and it secures in some degree a possibility of youth- 
fulness in high commands. It is possible at all events for a 
man who is rich, and who likes the profession, to obtain a 
command at thirty-five, and limited as the benefit is, still 
it is an undeniable benefit. It greatly increases the country’s 
range of choice when special work has to be done ; and some- 
times, as in the Wellesley case, gives it a General young enough 
to have a world to conquer still before him. If, the arguers 
say, you abolish this system, you must promote by seniority, and 
in a few years the country will find all commands monopolized 
by Major-Generals of sixty, and all other offices filled by men 
disheartened by a “ block,’’—that is, by an apparent impossi- 
bility of reaching commands in time to acquire distinction 
and give the State good work. Military officers under such 
circumstances lose heart, reduce their work to a mere routine, 


and ultimately permit themselves to become almost inefficient, 


while their non-commissioned subordinates and even the 
privates diligently follow theirexample. <A tone of depression 


that an oflicer, unless reappointed for special service, must 
retire at the age of sixty, while it is by no means so 
certain as soldiers assume when talking to laymen, that age, 
unless accompanied by decrepitude, is a drawback to an officer 
in command. Experience counts for a great deal in soldier- 
ship. Young Generals have beaten old Generals before now ; 
but Von Moltke directs the Germans well enough at seventy ; 
very few Generals in the German service not of the Royal 
blood are under sixty, and in our own service it is not the 
grey-headed Colonel who has lived his life among the men who 
lets his regiment out of hand, or blunders in the field, or 
runs away from the neighbourhood of the shells. On the 
contrary, we have heard men full of services declare that age, 
with all its drawbacks, has for General officers one great gain, 
an impassiveness, an incapability of flurry, which in a General 
is far more useful than mere courage. Good, steady, profes- 
sional work is what is wanted out of the majority of ofiicers, 
and we get it from the officers of the Royal Artillery, who are 
promoted by seniority, and from those of the Royal Navy, who 
are promoted toa great extent at haphazard. At least, no 
Admiral ever yet pretended to explain why he was an Admiral 
and his fellow middy a “Captain,” eating out his heart on 
shore. 

Besides—and this is our real point—granting Seniority as 
a system, why are we obliged to refrain from supplement- 
ing it by selection? Everybody turns with horror from the 
supposition, but we should like to know why. Is it the 
truth that all Englishmen, and especially all Englishmen of 
high military experience, are so corrupt, or so given to 
favouritism, or so hampered by political influences, that no 
Commander-in-Chief or Minister at War can be trusted to 
promote oflicers with a single eye to the welfare of the 
State, or at all events to the welfare of the State and 
popular opinion; that he would always promote his 
courtiers, or those who had some return to offer for his 
patronage ? Because, if that is the case, the sooner we annex 
ourselves to the American Union, and give up the pretence of 
being a great Power, the better. No system can be successful 
if there is rottenness of that kind at its core, nor would any 
| succsssfal General in the field remain satisfied without power 
to set aside the rules of the service on his own responsibility. 





Suppose the rule to be Seniority, but the reward for special 
i service of any kind, in the field or the cantonment, to be the 
‘antedating of the officer's commission by so many years or 


spreads throngh the Service, the daily duty is badly done, and! months, would not that system enable a Von Moltke dealing with 
ultimately, though the prospect of “ service’ always cheers! officers selected by competition, and not by landlord pressure, to 
Englishmen, there is inefliciency manifest even in the field. | push a competent man up pretty rapidly, or compel an incom- 
Mere certainty as to a rise of pay does not correct this evil, | petent man by supersession to resign? We do not see, if 
nor any formal increase of rank—if it did, brevet promotion | the reasons for the grant were gazetted, or the Commander- 
according to length of service, and conveying certain good-ser- |in-Chief permitted to add to his signature “On my 
vice allowances, would at once remove the grievance—for good | responsibility,” why the power should be abused, or why 
men do not enter the Army for mere pay. Officers never can | it should not be the interest of the department to push on 
be paid as professionals are paid, and if they were, they would | marked ability. There is such a vice as distrust, and we do 
if worth their salt still long for more, for commands, not know that in matters of organization it is not more ruinous 
opportunities of service, places in that special world whose |even than neglect. The power is not abused in Prussia, 
opinion is to them all in all. Anybody who knows the | where the King, the sole pivot of the Army, wishes efliciency 
Army knows that the difficulty of a Commander-in-Chief is | first of all; and we do not see why it should be abused in 
not to remove grievances about money, but to content good | England, if the Commander-in-Chief did but wish it too. 
officers with their rank, their chances of selection for service, | Let the regimental grades be given by age, but make every 
their reputation in the military hierarchy. Sensitiveness and | command of every kind a Staff appointment to be filled 
not greed is the foible developed by an oflicer’s life ; and it is as Cabinet offices are, without attention to anything except 
not altogether his fault, being in part at all events the result the necessity of success. As for the chance of unwar- 
of that thirst for opportunities of action and distinction rantable discontent arising in the Army, owing to mere 





without which no Army is worth its pay. 

The objection is always advanced in the most serious way, 
and is always treated by statesmen in the most serious spirit, 
and yet it is most difficult to laymen to see that there is very 


| suspicion of Head-quarters, we should, under any system, 

have to risk that, and it is possible to be swayed too 
| much by the fear of it. The interest of the State is before 
' the interest of the Army, and if there is one thing more in- 


much init. In the first place, the officers who cannot pur- jurious to rulers in a free country than injustice, it is this 
chase, say nearly a half of the Army, are promoted by strict | trembling apprehension lest justice should not be sufliciently 
seniority, and do quite as well as their richer comrades, and | appreciated. Every profession knows pretty well the com- 
this in spite of the aggravation caused by seeing rich young! parative value of its own men, and its members always in 
men promoted over their heads. The Lords Cardigan are not! their hearts think it fair that the ablest should jump up 
of so much better metal than the General Havelocks, nor is | quickest, and do not usually grudge them just a little luck. 
there the slightest security under the present system that! There isa little too much of this fear of Service opinion abroad 
merit and wealth should assist each other or be found in the | just now, a little too much readiness to believe that the first 
same man. Asa rule, it is found that the man without money | business of Government is not to use, but to content its 
makes the best officer, takes most pride in his profession, which | servants. We cannot get anybody to see that the reserve 
is to him all in all, and devotes himself most diligently to the | stock of field-guns at Woolwich is kept up—we hear a 
acquirements through which alone he can hope for high ulti-| rumour that a recent application from the War Office was 
mate distinction. Soldiering is the business of his life, and | answered by “No effects “—but there lies before us an ela- 
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borate report, the result of a still more elaborate inquiry, upon 
promotion in the Royal Artillery, which, it appears, will be 
impeded by a “ block” about five years hence. Half of 
them may be dead by that time—will be dead if we have 
much more of Bismarck—and we want the guns now. It 
is quite right to prevent a “block,” if we can—every un- 
fairness works mischief, and a “block” is a breach of con- 
tract—but the Artillery would be quite as eflicient if it could 
get its guns reasonably well horsed. 
THE DEFENCE OF FRANCE. 
HE public has become so accustomed to the “ melodramatic 
catastrophes,” which Mr. Disraeli said would never occur 
again, that it is apt to miss the meaning of movements such 
as those which have marked the last three weeks of this cam- 
paign. They are movements of the old kind, which English- 
men, never having seen war of the old kind, have very nearly 
forgotten. The French are waging a popular war with 
popular armies, that is, armies not yet quite coherent 
enough to win victories in the open; and of course, the 
German armies, which are coherent, pass through them like 
locomotives through an inundation. As long as the rails hold 
and the fires are alight the engines always seem to be making 
progress, but their advance does not hinder in the least the 
rising of the flood, which at some one moment will be above 
the furnaces. After eighteen days of battle, more or less 
continuous, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg has shunted 
Chanzy off on to Le Mans, and the daily journals think 
him quite victorious, but what good does his “victory” 
do him? He is a great many good soldiers the 
weaker, the fluid regiments which gave way before him 
have reunited, a great depot of recruits has been reached, and 
there stands Chanzy again with more than 150,000 men, in 
some distress for shoes, but with rifles and artillery sufficient, 
plenty of food, some days to rest in, and an experience of 
battle worth everything,—experience showing them that 
defeat does not necessarily mean collapse. Trance has lost a 
good many good soldiers, and a lot of miscellaneous 
ragamuflins, who for various reasons prefer imprison- 
ment to exertion, and who may as well be taken pri- 
soners as hanged; but there is the Army, just as for- 
midable as ever it was, and no whit further from Paris. In 
the South centre, again, Bourbaki, at the head of his “ totally 
defeated ” corps, numbering 25,000 men, has apparently gone 
Eastward in such force that General Werder has evacuated Dijon 
and Gray, and either retreated or more probably advanced 
Northward, to see what his entirely vanquished opponent may, 
—in defiance of all the decencies which Frenchmen are bound to 
observe, but Prussians are shot for observing,—be about to do. 
Of course, if the campaign goes on in its regular way, Wer- 
der will move where he likes, and defeat Bourbaki twice a day, 
and be highly commended in telegrams to Queen Augusta, and 
then,—why, then, Bourbaki will be just where he was, with 
just as many men of a rather better kind, and requiring even 
more watchfulness than ever. It is like the perennial fight 
between the policeman and the street boys ; he is never beaten, 
but he never ends the game, and if left to himself would 
inevitably lose it at last. Manteuffel, in the North again, was 
“‘ victorious’ at Noyelles, at least they say so at Versailles ; but 
what has he got by his “victory” ? He has just got out of 
his proper place, and that is all. General Faidherbe chal- 
lenged him outside Amiens, and Manteutfel was com- 
pelled to accept the challenge, and attack. Faidherbe, 
strongly posted on the hills, received the attack for two days, 
repulsed the attack—so the Englishmen in the German Army 
admit—and then, knowing that if he descended into the plain 
is raw troops would be beaten, went back again home to his 
circle of fortified towns, with Lille for citadel. If Manteuffel 
attacks him there, he will be occupied for months; if he goes 
back, he will have had a week’s marching. fighting, and losses, 
all for nothing. Whathave the French lost ? A very few men 
killed, a few more wounded but curable. and a good many 
prisoners for the Prussians to feed. Perhaps they will starve 
them? Possibly, but if they do, next time their opponents 
will fight like men with ropes round their necks, which will 
be no advantage to King William, but the contrary. Ter- 
rorism does not pay as against an enemy who can give three 
men for one, and who obeysa Republic, that is, a Government 
indestractible by slaughter or assassination. 
All that is lost is time, and time, though fatally important 
to Paris, is not important to France. Suppose Paris, which 


ean hold out till March, to fall somehow next week, what | 














would be the position? There would be Trochu with 
100,000 men inside Valérien, and the camp below it, and all 
the rest of France making Chialons their “ object,” thus 
compelling the Germans to fight their way step by step back 
to their own territory. Presumably they would get there, the 
waters giving way to the locomotive; but no peace would 
have been made, and all France changed into one vast camp 
with the Army the only career, would be left free to reorganize 
itself, and secure by another year of warfare a peace tolerably 
just, or, at all events, a peace on some other basis than dis- 
memberment. Even if the locomotive gets to its terminus, it 
cannot stop there; but must go back again, and there will be 
the waters out as widely as ever. Everybody is calculating on 
peace ; but nothing would surprise us less than to find the 
war going on at Christmas, 1871, the central object of the 
picture being the French siege of Metz. 

We have said nothing of events in Paris, because there is 
nothing to say of them. The patient Breton marched out on 
the 21st, in accordance, most likely, with some plan which 
had failed, waited three days and marched back again, the 
cold trying his men too much. What a defeat! say the 
journals, as they said when “that unenterprising Indian,” 
Wellesley, would keep dodging in and out of the lines of 
Torres Vedras. Mont Avron, too, has been “ bombarded,” or 
even “taken,” according to German telegrams; but what 
difference does that event, if true, make to the siege? The 
forts are no nearer capture, Chanzy no further off, Trochu 
slightly more advanced with those works under Mont 
Valérien, which he is certainly not putting up for his 
own amusement. He has lost nothing except time, and 
judging from his history, his acts, and his character, it 
is perhaps barely possible that he understands the value of 
time nearly as well as his critics. Of course, being a French- 
man, he is in the wrong somehow, but still we venture 


}to suggest the possibility that he may be wrong on system. 


That system may, we believe, be expressed in the phrase of the 
Dutchmen who two hundred years ago fought for their free- 
dom as the French now fight,—“ Patience, and let the waters 
rise.” 


THE ACCIDENT AT BEARWOOD. 

W* rather wonder that more has not been said about that 

melancholy accident at Bearwood, which has brought toa 
quiet county member the sad solace of the condolences of all 
Mnglish-speaking men. ‘Think of the reams that would have been 
written had a Prince or even a great noble died in that way, doing 
mere duty, it is true, but doing it with such courage and unselfish- 
ness; and after all, the Heir-Apparent to the 7imes is politically 
of much more consequence to the English people. For aught 
they can tell they have sustained a severe national loss, and from 
all we can hear, we think it likely that they have; that a man has 
passed away from among them who would have made a wise and 
thoughtful use of vast hereditary power, power greater for many 
purposes than that of any other person whatever within the 
kingdom. It may be mere professional feeling, but nothing in our 
civilization strikes us as so suggestive, so utterly original and 
exceptional a fact as that a position like the one which Mr. John 
Walter must one day have occupied, a self-elected sovereignty of 
middle-class opinion, should be hereditary ; that it should be pos- 
sible for its present possessor to transmit it as any other throne is 
transmitted ; that it should be open to him to do what the owner 
of Bearwood is said to have done, deliberately to have trained a son 
to exercise a function apparently so personal aud a power which one 
would have said to be so incommunicable. That ever since 
opinion in England became an executive power, sway over 
that opinion should have belonged to a middle-class family, 
by no means obtrusive, not yet labelled out from their 
fellows, and wholly without official rank; that it should descend 
like an estate, and appear nearly as safe to descend still further,— 
this is surely one of the strangest, most noteworthy results of our 
new civilization. People say the power of the 7%mes is waning, 
and that is in one way possibly true, for the power of that 
middle-class to which it so often gives the cue is waning also, but 
still the power is very great indeed. ‘here is no other news- 
paper it is impossible to do without. ‘There is no other to which 
Knglishmen, or for that matter all civilized men, write without 
thought or hesitation, appealing to it by a kind of instinct as to 
some institution long since established in order to consolidate 
public opinion into a tribunal. There is no other to which our 
governing class, whenever its mind is not otherwise made up, 
that is, in one case perhaps out of two, looks so trustingly for in- 
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formation and guidance; and above all, there is no journal which 
has so exclusively secured the right of giving the ‘‘ cue” 
to the majority of ordinary men. It is all very well for 
anybody else to roar, but the public does not get frightened 
until the Zimes begins to thunder. No other paper, to take 
an immediate instance, could on Tuesday have set the country 
in a flame, have lowered the value of all property, and have 
made peace next to impossible, as the Times could have done by a 
single leader upon that Rouen outrage. If the Times had told the 
people they ought to be enraged, they would have gone half wild. 
Of course, immediate responsibility in such matters does not rest 
at Bearwood ; but ultimate responsibility does, and the recent trial 
about the Evening Mail made public a fact, very well known before, 
that the founder’s determination to make the ‘ dictatorship ” of 
the paper hereditary in his family has been religiously obeyed, so 
religiously that the Courts were obliged to give effect to an 
order which upset customary rights of eighty years’ standing. 
The difficulty of exercising such a power well, above all, of exer- 
cising it under the condition of hereditary transmission, is not in 
the least diminished by the policy ascribed to the Times of reflect- 
ing rather than creating English opinion. No task could be more 
delicate or difficult. ‘The mere effort to separate “‘ opinion” from 
thought and wish, to discern what a great community really thinks, 
as distinct from what it says, hopes, or fancies, taxes every day 
the strongest brains ; will, for instance, if we ever get the ballot, 
overtax most Members of Parliament. Scarcely any man in 
the world reflects more than the opinion of his own im- 
mediate clique, and even when he deliberately sets himself to 
collect more numerous opinions he finds it a most harassing 
operation. Indeed, it is because it is so difficult that we con- 
struct our system of representation, which appears so simple, 
and is so elaborate, involving, as it does, in chemical language, no 
less than three ‘‘ precipitations,”—out of the people the electorate, 
out of the electorate Parliament, out of Parliament the Executive 
and Legislative Committee of Government which we call the 
Cabinet, and to which we day by day trust larger powers. ‘The 
ultimate authority in the Times has to be all that machinery, to 
make all those precipitations himself, to get, somehow or another, 
outside his environments, and, what is more difficult, outside him- 
self, and either estimate accurately the drift of average English 
opinion, or—a still more difficult task—choose those who can. ‘To 
mention only one difficulty, not one man in ten thousand could 
suppress himself enough to do the work in any way, for though 
every Minister has in some degree to do the same thing, he has a 
guide, the opinion of the majority of the Assembly he lives in, to 
rely on, and recognized means of getting at that opinion. ‘The 
Times could not live if its owner were a visible political chief. ‘That 
such a function should be transmitted, and transmitted success- 
fully, through three or four generations, is a real intellectual 
wonder, as great a wonder as a similar transmission of poetic 
power, or first-class statesmanship, or high scientific acumen 
would be acknowledged to be. Kings have an ever-renewing 
supply of counsellors. Even great nobles do not venture to trust 
their possessions wholly to individual discretion, but under the 
form of elaborate trusts, create councils with more or less of 
restraining authority ; but this great possession must, as its con- 
dition of existence, belong in the end to one mind alone. 

There is still something more to make a disaster like that of 
Saturday noteworthy. Beyond the power existing in the Ties, 
great as that is, lies yet another greater than itself, namely, the 
potential power residing in the Times. So unique, so utterly 
separate has its position become, so thoroughly has it grown to be 
part of the life of Englishmen, that we doubt if this force could 
be exaggerated, if the mind can fix any inevitable limit to the 
power which, under certain conceivable circumstances, it might 
attain. Suppose, Mr. Walter, for example, to have succeeded in 
the vision which must have been always before him, to have brought 
up a son who, by some unusual kindness of Nature combined in 
himself all the qualities necessary to such a post as dictator of the 
Yimes, and that his reign coincided with some great improvement 
in the physical conditions under which newspapers are issued, 
and that he had what we call “luck "—all which conditions 
have once coincided in the history of the family—he might 
for years not only represent, but direct, the political opinion 
of the country, might exercise a power far beyond that of any 
Premier, might be the real and yet the non-responsible ruler of 
Great Britain and her Empire. Even now, with its present organi- 
zation, nothing but a difficulty which may fairly be described as 
mechanical, the price of paper, prevents the 7imes from destroying 
every other journal in London, and securing what would virtually 
be a monopoly of political education. No paper could be sold 


| against it at the same price—it has completely survived that kind 

of opposition—except to classes, and if it were conducted as we 
have fancied, that is, by the kind of man who would fill up the 
| ideal of such a function, probably no other daily paper could be sola 
at all. People who think that adream should read a little more of 
the history of the Press, and of the tendency it has evinced in every 
| country to rest in few hands, should look at one of the most 
| puzzling phenomena of journalism, the position of the weekly 
‘newspapers not only in England, but other countries—there is 
one, We believe, in the United States—and reflect on the com- 
bination of money, ambition, brains, and good luck that it takes 
to make a paper anything but a ruinous speculation. If we do 
not misread the sigus round us, the tendency in everything is to 
vastness, vastness checked only by a readiness to sacrifice power 
for social position, which does not affect newspaper proprietors, 
and may very shortly cease to affect anything. Nothing is more 
possible than that our grandchildren should live to see a man 
who owns Sussex, reading the one morning Daily published in 
London, as he breakfasts with a man whose fleets outnumber any 
war navy in the world. 





GREEK TRAGEDY AND MODERN LITERATURE, 
\ R. BUCHANAN, in a fine dramatic poem, which he has just 
4 published,* on ** The Fall of Napoleon,” has attempted to 
revive a form of poetry for which there is a great function in all 
literatures, but which the modern world has carefully negleeted. 
Shelley, indeed, attempted something like it in his ** Hellas,” and 
his “* Prometheus Unbound ;” yet these beautiful but highly unreal 
poems belong to a region altogether too far from the world we live 
in, too completely a world of delicate and abstract dreams, to 
achieve the objects which the greater tragedies of ancient Greece 
achieved for the world in which they appeared. We may describe 
that object generally as the interpretation or attempted interpre- 
tation of the relation between the greatest of human actions, 
passions, and aims, and the mysterious power which shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will. Modern literature eschews 
these wide and dim horizons more and more, and limits itself more 
and more to the imaginative delineation of the most definite and 
limited forms of human life and passion. Now and then, indeed, 
we have a poem, like Mr. ‘Tennyson’s Arthurian cycle, and Mr. 
Browning's ** Ring and the Book,” in which the ideal ends of life are 
delineated with great power, and we obtain a true master’s criti- 
cisms on the certain Nemesis of guilt and the slow purposes of 
God. But even such poems as these hardly satisfy the want to 
which we refer,—the want which threw the Hebrew seer into 
apocalyptic visions of the future, and which compelled even the 
calmest of the great ILellenic poets to try the acts of man by a super- 
natural law and find for them a divine catastrophe. ‘The old Hebrew 
visions and Greek tragedies suusmmoned before the imagination the 
invisible powers which fought with man and against him in all his 
greatest endeavours,—delineating them not as elements of human 
nature, but as mysterious rulers over it. ‘The Greek tragedians 
attempted to distinguish between the guilt of the man and the 
power which avenged the guilt; between the endurance of the 
human demigod and the hard omnipotence which tasked that 
endurance to the utmost; between the pride of the Eastern tyrant 
and the offended deities who decreed his fall. ‘They appealed at 
one and the same time to the conscience of man and to his faith. 
They united instead of separating the imaginative life of his moral 
nature and his religion. ‘They brought the deepest moral and 
social and historical puzzles of their age to the dim light,—the 
best they had,—of their spirits. Modern poets for the most part 
shrink from this. They will paint the highest man they 
can conceive, and that man’s view of God,—but they will 
not venture to explain, except in the most indirect way, their con- 
ception of the supernatural agencies at work in the world. They 
will not delineate on the same plane, as it were, their thoughts of 
man and their thoughts of God ; they will not attempt to solve for 
us the dark problems of the Universe in terms anything like so 
simple as those in which they state them. Judea and Greece 
were as frank in relation to what they attributed to superhuman 
agency, as they were in relation to the passions and actions 
| shadowed forth. As belief in a revealed God has become more 
definite, there has been more aud more tendency in our poets to 
shrink from suggesting, even in the most reverent form, any large 
conception of the divine plan in relation to the evolution of society 
and the destiny of nations. ‘lhe poetry of religion has grown 
rapidly in its relation to the individual life, but shrunk out of 
relation to social and historical events. ‘I'he breadth and grandeur 
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in the visions of the ancient poets have been exchanged for inten- 
sity anddepth. Yet there is room for something of the older type 
too. There is no reason why modern poetry should shrink entirely 
from tracing the divine finger in national destinies, and shadowing 
forth the retribution by which societies and races rise and fall. 

Mr. Buchanan, in his * Napoleon Fallen,” has attempted some- 
thing] of this kind with no small success. ‘The reader will be 
reminded of the general structure of ‘“‘ The Perse” of /Eschylus, 
where Atossa, anxiously waiting for news of Xerxes and his great 
expedition against the Greeks, and troubled by visions of ill 
omen in her sleep, consults with the counsellors of the absent 
king, while messenger after messenger comes in with news of the 
calamity at Salamis, and the chorus of old men chaunt their 
lamentations over the presumption and arrogance of their young 
master, and the calamities of the kingdom prostrate under the 
anger of the gods, stripped of all its youth and strength only that 
the soil of Greece might be whitened with the bones of the vast 
Persian host. The ghost of Darius, summoned from the dead to 
counsel his widow in her affliction, ouly adds to her grief by pre- 
dicting the coming defeat of Plata, and forbids for the future 
the attempt of the Persians to extend their rule across the 
Hellespont into Europe. ‘There is enough, we say, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s dramatic poem on ‘* Napoleon Fallen” to recall this. 
The scene is laid at Wilhelmshihe, where Napoleon, when it 
opens, is already a prisoner. We are allowed first to hear German 
citizens exchanging their views on the august prisoner, his 
calamities and character. Then Napoleon himself appears in con- 
versation with his physician, who wounds the master, to whom he 
is nevertheless devoted, by the infusion of pity into his manner. 
Then we havea very fine soliloquy, in which Napoleon, musing on 
his own failure and its causes, gives us probably a nobler concep- 
tion of his life and aims than the true one, but still tainted enough 
to be quite within the discretion of the poet. ‘Then we havea 
chorus in which Napoleon’s godless policy is bitterly condemned, 
and his mysteries of craft are reduced to their true signifi- 
cance, in the light of a higher wisdom. Then a Roman Catholic 
bishop is introduced, to give the Roman Church’s conception of 
Napoleon’s fall, and of the real secret of his former power,— 
the aid given him by the French priesthood,—which is very 
powerfully painted. ‘Then messages of the Revolution in Paris, and 
of the investment of Paris by the Prussians, follow, by a pardon- 
able licence of the poet’s, in rapid succession ;—though what, by 
the way, the taking of “the citadel,” while ‘‘Strasburg still 
stands ” (p. 47), may be, we are quite at a loss to conjecture, 
possibly the taking of the citadel of Laon, though that is on the 
opposite side of France; the citadel of Strasburg did not fall 
before the city ;—and then a sarcastic account of the offer by the 
Orleans’ Princes of their swords to the Republic. Were follow a 
succession of choruses, depicting the deadly strife between France 
recalled to life and freedom, and the German invader, but consti- 
tuting, we think, the least effective part of the play, because 
pitched in too shrill a key, and entirely failing to do justice to the 
spirit of fidelity and persistency in the German purpose. A discus- 
sion between an Imperialist oflicer and the Emperor follows, in the 
midst whereof, by another pardonable licence, comes news of the 
taking of Rome by Victor Emanuel’s troops, which seems to the 
Emperor to complete the effect of moral and political earthquake. 
‘Then we have a picture of the Emperor's dreams haunted 
by the spectres of all whom he has injured, from which he 
rises to reflect that had he had his uncle’s cold imperturbability, 
had he been as free as the first Emperor from human weakness, 
these calamities could never have fallen upon him,—a line of 
ceflection which, after leading him to infer that those suffer most 
who are least guilty, plunges him into musings on the life of 
Christ, and the relations of the destructive genius of Germany to 
the religion of Christendom. ‘The Emperor is taken as a kind of 
representative of that conscience of the world which is too sin- 
stained to believe in the triumph of good over evil, but not too 
sin-stained to wish and endeavour to believe in it ; and as he sinks 
to sleep, a succession of choruses close the play, in which the 
despair of humanity at the hideous evils which overwhelm the 
earth is contrasted with the visible renovation of that earth as it is 
seen by the purged eyes of a purer wisdom, and the anguish and 
suffering of France is presented as a sort of purgatorial trial fitting 
herself and Europe for a higher phase of social life than any yet 
attained. 

Mr. Buchanan's conception in thus combining anew for the 
modern world the delineation of action with the divine inter- 
pretation and judgment of it, as the old Greek tragedies did it 
for the Greeks, was a fine one, and will, we believe, succeed in 
making us feel the great scope and meaning of the awful events 








taking place around us, as few of us have been able to realize 


that scope and meaning as yet. ‘The magnitude of the events hag 
dwarfed our human intelligence till an interpreter, and a poetic 
interpreter, has become needful. We do not say that that inter- 
pretation will be fully supplied by Mr. Buchanan’s study. It is 
probably far too favourable, both intellectually and morally, to the 
imperial exile; but that might be needful to give dignity to the 
subject. It does not attempt to interpret in any large way the 
work of the Teutonic race that has delivered this stunning blow 
at France; and the general bias of the poet is, no doubt, French 
to partiality. Still, the tone of the whole is pure and lofty, if at 
times too exalté, too little composed for an attempt to put the true 
significance on passing events; and the poetic studies of the 
Emperor in exile and his episcopal critic are very finely drawn, 
and very firmly judged as well. ‘Thus speaks the supposed 
Emperor of himself :— 
“ Maker of men! 

Thou Wind before whose strange breath we are clouds 

Driving and changing!—Thou who dost abide 

While all the crowns on all the heads of kings 

Wither as wreaths of snow!—Thou Voice that dwellest 

In the high sleeping chambers of the great, 

When council and the feverish pomp are hush’d, 

And the dim lamp burns low, and at its side 

The sleeping potion in a cup of gold:— 

Hear me, O God, in this my travail-hour! 

From first to last, Thou knowest—yea, Thou knowest— 

I have been a man of peace: a silent man, 

Thought-loving, most ambitious to appease 

Self-chiding fears of mental littleness, 

A builder in the dark of temples fair 

Where men might meet together not for praise, 

A planner ef delights for simple men— 

In all, a mau of peace. I struck one blow, 

And saw my hands were bloody; from that hour 

I knew myself too delicately wrought 

For crimson pageants ; yea, the sight of pain 

Sicken’d me like a woman. Day and night 

1 felt that stain on my immortal soul, 

And gloved it from the world, and diligently 

Wrought the red sword of empire to a scythe 

For the swart hands of husbandmen to reap 

Abundant harvest.” 


And this is the Bishop’s account of the origin of the imperial 


power :— 

“ Thy throne was rear’d 
(Nay, hear me, Sire, in patience to the end) 
Not on the vulgar, unsubstantial air 
Which men call Freedom, not on half-consent 
Of unbelievers—tho’, alas! thou hast stoop’d 
To smile on unbelievers—not on lives 
That saw in thee one of the good and wise, 
Not wholly on the watchword of thy name; 
Bat first on this—the swords thy gold could buy, 
And most and last, upon the help of those 
Who to remotest corners of our land 
Watch o’er the souls of men, sit at their hearths, 
Lend their solemnity to birth and death, 
Guide as they list the motions of the mind, 
And as they list with darkness or with light 
Appease the spiritual hunger. Where 
Had France been, and thou, boasted Sun of France, 
Yor nineteen harvests, save for those who crept 
Thine agents into every cottage door, 
Slowly distilling thro’ each vein of France 
The vital blood of empire? Like to slaves 
These served thee, used thy glory for a charm, 
Hung up thine image in the peasant’s room 
Beside our blessed saints, and cunningly, 
As shepherds drive their sheep unto the fold, 
Gather'd thy crying people where thy hand 
Might choose them out for very butchery. 
Nay, more; as fearful men may stamp out fire, 
They in the spirits of thy people killed 
The sparks of peril left from those dark days, 
When France, being drunk with blood and mad with pain 
Sprang on the burning pyre, and all her raiment 
Burning and streaming crimson in the wind, 
Curst and denied her God. They made men see, 
Yea in the very name of Liberty, 
A net of Satan’s set to snare the soul 
From Christ and Christ’s salvation ; in their palms 
They welded the soft clay of popular thought 
To this wish’d semblance yet more cunningly ; 
Till not a peasant heir of his own fields 
And not a citizen that own’'d a house, 
And not a man or woman who had saved, 
But when some wild voice shriek’d out ‘ Liberty !’ 
Trembled as if the robber’s foot were set 
Already on his threshold, and in fear 
Clutch'd at his little store. These things did they, 
Christ's servants serving thee; they were as veins 
Of iron binding France to thee, its heart 
Throbbing full glorious in the capital. 
And thou, O Sire! in thine own secret mind 
Knowest what meed thou has accorded them, 
Who, thy sworn liegemen in thy triumph-hour, 
Are still thy props ia thy calamity.” 
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We must give part of one of Mr. Buchanan’s choruses, to show how | 
truly he carries out the old conception of embodying in it the highest 
glimpses which we have of the divine judgment on human things. 
It is part of that which immediately succeeds the Emperor's first 
account of his own purposes :— 


“ StropueE I. 
“Ah woe! ah woo! 

How art thou fallen, Man of Mysteries! 
Is this the face, are these the subtle eyes,! 
Kings sought in vain to fathom, and to know ? 

O Man of Mysteries, 

O thou whom men deem’d wise, 
Call not on God this day !—His hand hath struck thee low. 


“ AnTI-STROPHE I. 
“Call not on God, but listen. 
Yea, with thy soul's ears, listen! The earth groans, 
The thunder roars, swords flash, blue lightnings glisten ! 
Hark! those are human moans! 
List! the sharp rattle of the fiery hail, 
The splashing rain of blood! Dost thou turn pale? 
Who wrought this? who atones? 
What, thou the people’s Shepherd ? Look, and sco: 
Thy fields are darken’d with a blood-black pall ; 
Thy farms aro ruinous; in the granary, 
Where golden wheat should be, 
The wounded lambs are gather'd as they fall. 
O Man of Mysteries, 
Hearken unto their cries !— 
Call not on God this day—'’tis now too late to call. 
“Srropue II. 
“Yet, if thou darest, pray. Thou canst not tell 
How prayer may bring thee gain ;— 
And with thy prayer say thou these words as well: 
‘Soon falls the house mark’d with the cross of Cain?!’ 
OQ man! with secret hands thou didst prepare 
A Pleasure-house most rare, 
A beauteous Temple magically built, 
So that thy peoplo gladden'd unaware 
And wandering therein forgot thy guilt, 
And drank the amorous ditties woven there 
To lutes of lechers and their lemans fair : 
And all glad things were welcome in thy sight 
Save the glad air of heaven; all things bright 
Save the bright light of day; and all things sweet 
Save country-featured Truth and Honesty: 
All these thou didst abolish from thy Seat, 
Because these things were free. 
Thou call on God this day— 
Thou call to the Most High— 
Who asked Hell’s blessing then, and let God's gifts go by !” 


That will, we think, satisfy the reader that the framework of the 
Greek tragedy is by no means without real fitness for the poeti- 
cal treatment of modern events by the poet whose purpose it is to 
interpret our life in relation to the highest glimpses we can obtain 
of divine laws,—to show the lights and shadows in which, to the 
eye of Providence, these human events are probably enveloped. 
Indeed, it is remarkable enough that in modern times, as in the 
greatest days of Greece, such religion as we have is more and 
more closely mingled with life and action, so that far from shrink- 
ing, as we should have shrunk a few generations ago, from the 
most intimate union between the human and divine even in 
literary portraiture, we constantly seek after it and crave it. Mr. 
Buchanan has written on a subject still, perhaps, too near to the 
minds of men, for complete success. His choruses should cer- 
tainly be both more musical and more calm. Yet his idea is fine, 
and in great part finely worked out ; nor do we see why he should 
not remove all traces of excitement and haste in a future edition. 
1t might then become one of the finest of his fine works. 





COLD. 
N a volume which has more than once suggested a subject for 
our speculations, Dr. Horace Bushnell’s ‘* Moral Uses of Dark 
Things,” we find an essay on * Winter.” Dr. Bushnell, having 
started in his preface with the maxim that the argument from 


final causes has been based too much by those who have used it on | 








cold and darkness—Dr. Bushnell confirms by pointing out the 
contrast between the vigour and moral strength of nations 
wherein the soul of man is braced by the cold, and the 
weakness of those who are unfortunate enough to be de- 
prived of this tonic, between, to quote his own words, 
‘*tropical consciences, which are out-door, self-indulgent, un- 
pronouncing consciences, and those which have been trained in 
the more rugged and severe climes of the North.” And he asks 
whether any one would undertake to form in Central America or 
in Jamaica a people that could be matched, for moral tone, with 
that of Scotland or New England. In the same spirit he dwells 
on the necessity of winter as a condition in the development of 
‘home ;” and of ** home,” which he calls ‘a most untropical 
institution,” he says, in language that no one will be disposed to 
deny, that ‘* there is no moral influence, not immediately religious, 
that is so essential to virtue.” 

It cannot have escaped so acute a reasoner as Dr. Bushnell that 
these considerations, viewed as part of the general argument from 
design, are liable to a very undesirable application,—that, as a 
weapon to be used against those who impuga a Divine Order and 
Purpose in Creation, they cannot fail to be exceedingly hurtful to 
those who employ them. When Dr. Bushnell, for instance, says, 
“Our God is not a summer God only, but a winter God, ruling 
with stout emphasis,” he obviously lays himself opeu to a most 
damaging atheistic retort. ‘ Your God,’ it might very plausibly 
be answered, ‘ with his two aspects, both of which you declare to 
be essential to his character as the great educator of man, has, it is 
plain, a circumscribed dominion. IIe is the God of the Anglo- 
Saxon, or of the Anglo-Saxon so long as he confines himself to the 
region of his nativity, but he is not the God of the Negro or the 
Malay. ‘The vast belt of the tropical earth is not indeed, as the 
ancients imagined, made uninhabitable by heat, for in many 
places it swarms with human life, but it is subjected to a worse 
doom. It is cursed with conditions of existence which rob life of 
all moral dignity and excellence. It has a climate which relaxes 
the conscience, and which takes away from man an institution 
which you describe as essential to virtue ! 

It may indeed be argued, on the other side, that the tropical 
climate has its compensations even for the spiritual part of human 
nature, that it is well suited to the development of the ascetic and 
contemplative form of the religious life. ‘The rigours of a 
Northern climate make the practices in which that life finds its 
appropriate discipline diflicult, and even, as far as perfection is 
concerned, impossible. ‘The most devoted and enduring Stylites 
could not bear the rigours of an English or an American Decem- 
ber. Under the skics of Egypt or Syria, he can attain the 
summits of spiritual ambition. Ilunger is never so imperious as 
when it feels the stimulus of cold. Warmth, on the other hand, 
chiefly because it permits and even encourages inaction, makes 
fasting comparatively easy, and fasting, it is needless to say, is 
the foundation of ascetic virtue. 

Dr. Bushnell’s theory of the *‘ Moral Uses of Winter” is, 
perhaps, more assailable from an opposite quarter. There are 
regions where the domination of winter seems to dwarf human 
nature by surrounding it with conditions of hopeless squalor, just 
as there are regions which may be said to suffer from the want of 
its tonic power. Some of us who find our moral and intellectual 
energies stagnating from cold may feel some doubts about the 
benefits of this tonic, but we must submit to be told that the 
medicine is not the less generally salutary because a weakness of 
constitution makes it ivjurious to this or that individual. It is 
certain, however, that winter complicates enormously the diflicul- 
ties of our social condition. ‘There is a poverty which, if not 
necessarily associated with crime, is certainly adverse to anything 
like nobility of life, to moral elevation, and to culture. ‘There is 
a large class of the population of our great cities, and, in a less 
degree, even of our towns and villages, which is continually liable 


such evidences of design as are connected with physical uses, and | to be sunk into this poverty, that is, into a condition distinctly 
that the moral uses are the ultimate tests of contrivance, applies it | hostile to moral and spiritual good, by these very rigours of 
to the subject of “‘ winter” with his accustomed ingenuity. He | climate, which brace, it may be allowed, the energy of classes 
argues that a season of sterility and even destruction cannot | more happily situated. ‘This is an evil which does not exist under 
be made out to serve physical ends, or, at all events, any that | easier conditions of life. Whatever may be the amount of vice 
are beneficent; that, on the contrary, such physical ends are | and crime in the southern cities, they are not burdened with that 
distinctly put aside, and, as it were, forgotten in the view of a, mass of hopeless demoralizing poverty which is to be found in 
higher; that winter, in short, is a discipline by which, as far as | some quarters of our own capital, and which mikes our East-End 
our material well-being is concerned, we positively lose, which clergy, and all who are engaged in the work of relieving distress, 
we should be better without were it not for the great moral | dread the winter very much, as Cairo and Bagdad dread the 
and spiritual benefits that we get from it. ‘This argu- | summer, as Rome dreads the autumn. err 9, 

ment, which is supported by a number of very powerful It may be said, of course, that here it is our civilization, and not 
and really convincing illustrations—one is willingly convinced | our climate, that is in fault ; that this evil might be banished from 
that there must be some compensation for all the annoyances of | among us if our social order were better arranged; and if it be 
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granted, we will take another instance to which the same objection 
will not apply. Round the Northern Pole of the earth there is 
a region which the ancients imagined, as they imagined the tropical 
zone, to be uninhabitable by man; but which we know to be 
occupied by tribes, sparsely scattered, indeed, but still amounting 
in the whole to no inconsiderable numbers. Think now what life 
among the Esquimaux must be. The descriptions of travellers 
who have viewed it from without, even the experience of men 
who, like Mr. Hall, have spent a winter in their huts, cannot 
make us actually realize it, because even those who are 
doomed to a prolonged residence under such conditions are 
supported above their level by the recollections of the civili- 
zation from which they have come out, and to which they 
hope to return. Still, we can form some idea of it, of its dirt, its 
squalor, of the perpetual struggle with nature by which alone it 
is prolonged, of the alternations between starvation and repletion 
by which it is diversified. Can we, knowing what we do of these 
conditions, and allowing for all the virtues which may be developed 
in spite of them, possibly even out of them—virtues, for instance, 
of hospitality and kindness, which, Mr. Hall tells us, are often 
found among this people—can we imagine an Lxquimaux saint? 
Let us take which type of saint we will, either the Protestant 
type, the well-dressed gentleman, who does not disdain the com- 
forts of life; or the Roman Catholic type, the man careless of 
comfort, even of cleanliness, and worn with continual austerities. 
It is impossible to imagine either surrounded by the conditions of 
Esquimaux life, in a snow-hut, for instance, crowded with men, 
women, and children, almost as thickly as a barrel is crowded with 
herrings, not put there, it must be remembered, for a while, 
for that could be borne in the strength of other associations ; 
but born and bred there, educated among all the inexpressibly 
degrading belongings of such an existence. It is not too much to 
say that it is impossible to conceive of any ideal of moral or 
spiritual character as existing under such circumstances ; and if no 
ideal is possible, the every-day realities become, as we all know, 
very low indeed; if there can be no saintship, the religion and 
morality of ordinary men must be very low and base indeed. 

A difficulty of this kind, which must be attributed not to failure 
of human society to do its duty to all the classes of which it con- 
sists, nor to the perversity and weakness of the will of the indi- 
vidual man, but to certain conditions of existence which seem 
radically incompatible with all that is most desirable in human 
life, is certainly very serious. ‘To us it seems utterly destructive 
of that narrow theory of the divine government and education of 
our race, which excludes from all hopes of God's favour here and 
hereafter those who do not fulfil certain very difficult conditions 
of intellectual belief and spiritual feeling. But it is not incon- 
sistent with that faith which looks upon our human life as but a 
small section of that great plan under which, by an inconceivable 
diversity of means, the Universal Father is seeking to bring all his 
creatures to their highest good. 


WHY GOOD PEOPLE DO NOT SYMPATHIZE WITH 
FRANCE. 

the Fortnightly Review and the Pall Mull Gazette Mr. Frederic 

Harrison has vigorously expressed his amazement that good 
Liberals should display any sympathy for what he calls Bismarck- 
ism. But the reason is not far to seek. It was set forth in the 
lecture of Father Hyacinthe last week. At least half of the stern 
anger with which France is visited by the most moral, most upright, 
class of Englishmen comes from the fact, not that the gauntlet 
was thrown down by France, or that her pretext for declaring war 
was the most transparently wicked ever employed by a great 
nation, but that she has done more than any other country to 
clothe vice with splendour and grace. People whose Christianity 
did not drive them away from the side of the Southern States, but 
permitted them to wink at slavery, look upon France with disgust 
and vehement passion, because Paris has raised vice to the dignity 
of a fine art, because the literature of France recalls the licence 
of decaying Rome, and because the moral tone of France betrays a 
depraved taste revolting to the instincts which are generated by 
the sweet delicacy of an English household. Some of the best 
men and women resolutely refuse to look beyond the proposition 


that Germany is a nation of purity, and France a nation of | 


licence. ‘They cannot bring themselves to hold with a firm 
grip the equally manifest proposition, that Prussia may now 
be going as certainly down the abyss of political immorality, 
as France did on the eve of the war. Or, even if they hold that 


Germany is doing wrong by seizing Alsace and Lorraine against 
the will of the inhabitants, they will not face the logical 








result,—that she is doing a deed only one degree less heinously 
bad than the partition of Poland, and that she merits a large 
measure of the stern judgment which has followed the crime 
of France. ‘They have but one answer,—that the French 
are a wicked people. Nor can it be denied that Mr. Carlyle 
has a firm substratum of truth for the vehement rhetoric 
in which he clothes the counts of the indictment. Paris alone 
would go far to condemn a whole people. London may be only a 
gradation less wicked, if indeed it be less wicked at all; London 
may be a sink of vice equally gross and equally hideous in its 
abundance; but the vice of London is not gilded, or taken under 
the wing of wit and taste, like that of the French capital. The 
vice of London is coarsely vulgar, idiotically inane; it does not 
give a tone to society, nor has it a literature devoted to the cele- 
bration of its own infernal fascinations; men of letters do not 
enlist in what Mr. Carlyle might justly call ‘‘ the Devil's Regi- 
ment of the Line,” or sell their souls into his service. Mr. 
Swinburne has striven hard, no doubt, to erect an English 
literature of impurity, based on the best models of France; but 
when the thing was done in plain English, its vileness, its want of 
manliness, its imp-like orgies filled men of the world with unutter- 
able loathing, which was only intensified by the plaudits of the 
little clique who placed the young poet in the same rank with 
Shelley. France, on the other hand, has nourished a large school 
of letters to which the artistic treatment of vice is the abiding 
theme. In no other country would such a writer as Théophile 
Gautier be possible. Here is a man gifted with wit, charming 
sentiment, a delicate perception of the intricate machinery 
of passion, tenderness of soul, an easy and melodious eloquence ; 
and all these endowments are employed to teach, so far 
as art can teach, that the aim of art is to bring back the 
gilded and zsthetic licence of Greece. One of Gautier's books, 
which we do not choose to name, is so full of subtle analysis, 
so enriched with beauty of expression, and so infernal in its vicious- 
ness, that even a man of the world might be excused for calmly 
and deliberately tearing it to pieces leaf by leaf, for carefully 
placing the fragments in the fire, and watching till every fragment 
of the lazar-like stuff be turned to ashes. ‘The literature of Eng- 
land presents no such phenomenon of genius wedded to a satyr- 
like depravity. Even Byron, the most flagrant of our poetic 
sinners, won the enthusiastic homage of the reading mob by 
the intensity of his passion, by the marvellous force with 
which he gave utterance to the Philistine craving for free- 
dom from the shackles of a prim civilization, by the intensity 
with which he reflected the unrest and the weariness that trouble 
the meanest souls, by powers that might in noble hands have been 
consecrated to noble ends. ‘The vileness of Byron has not helped 
him to become the favourite poet of the untutored young, and of 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold would term the unregenerate middle- 
class, but has rather hindered him from reaching the chief place 
in the Pantheon of Philistia. And the moral taint on such 
poetry as that of Byron belongs to a different genus from the 
artistic depravity which casts the blight of a moral leprosy over 
the lighter literature of France. The typically French school has 
raised vice to the dignity of a fine art, has crowned it with poetic 
garlands, and chanted its praises with song; so that, if the new 
gospel has the warrant of truth, it undoes all the Christian teach- 
ing of the last two thousand years, and sets us drearily down once 
more amid the Paganism of a viler and less-gifted Greece. 
France has been the corrupter of youth. She has been the evangelist 
of depravity. Armed with a literature as perfect in form as that of 
Athens, she has waged war against that purity of tone and prin- 
ciple which is the most distinctive heritage of Christianity, and in 
comparison with which all the glories of literature, all the graces 
of art, all the triumphs of our electric telegraph and steam-engine 
civilization are only so much dust and ashes. 

Germany, on the other hand, is not less specially a land of 
domestic purity than England itself. The Germans are good hus- 
bands, good wives, good sons and brothers. Much, it is true, 
must be said on the other side. Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, and 
some other German cities are not the most exemplary in the world. 
The gambling “hells” which existed at Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 
and some other German places of fashion, until they were found 
intolerable by the stern Lutheranism of King William, did shock 
the English sense of propriety. Aud amid the established gods of 
morality and religion, the German thinking class wields the Thor- 
hammer of revolution more remorselessly than the most intrepid 
of the French iconoclasts. German thought has given a new 
depth to the French instinct for the destruction of the sanctities 
and the proprieties. Germany can claim half the parenthood even 
of such distinctively French products as Positivism. Germany 
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has done x thousandfold more than France to disturb the 
quiet of orthodox England, by directly or indirectly sending 
across her frontiers a crowd of Goths and Visigoths in the shape 
of Essayists and Reviewers, Colensos, Voyseys, and the apostolic 
band of devout atheists who are guided by the one orthodox fol- 
lower of Auguste Comte, and who find salvation in the commemo- 
ration of their grandmothers. All these facts are sorrowfully ad- 
mitted by the good apologists for Bismarckism. But, in reply, they 
point to the purity of moral atmosphere in Germany. I:mmorality 
‘is not in the air. The people are too much swayed by the dictates 
of manly virtue to breed Théophile Gautiers. His masterpieces 
would excite the loathing of every cultivated man outside that 
dilettante clique which is characterized by an incapacity for 
logical thought, and a picturesque hostility to the moral law. 
He would be ‘‘ cut” dead by the literary class, which would tell 
him that, although he might wield the scalpel as remorselessly as 
he pleased, aud might state the results of dissection with the 
fearlessness of science, he degraded the divinity of intellect by 
giving an unhallowed glory to passion. He would excite the 
same scorn and disgust as a man of genius who habitually 
got drunk and rolled in the gutter. He would be classed 
with Edgar Allan Poe. And it is because Germany sets up 
a high standard of purity in speech and act, that her triumphs 
over France have been celebrated with the hallelujahs of many 
good Englishmen. It is, on the other hand, because the typical 
literature of France is a literature of licence, and because her 
moral atmosphere is murky, that she excites absolute loathing 
in many English homes which have taken the noble side in all the 
great contests of recent years, such as the fight to liberate the 
American slaves, and the contest to free Ireland from the iniquity of 
an alien Church Establishment. ‘The tremendous punishment of 
France excites such fierce joy as might have fired the spirit of the 
Hebrews when they heard that the priests of Baal had been utterly 
destroyed, and the Canaanitish women and children smitten with 
the edge of the sword. ‘The hatred is so absorbing as to blind the 
eye to the lines of political rectitude. ‘The unscrupulous intrigues of 
Bismarck ; that barrack-room piety of the King, which thanks God 
for victories, and cuts Providence in a season of defeat ; the barbaric 
spirit of the squireen caste which is permitted to rule the best in- 
structed people in the world ; the detestable military spirit which 
threatens to make Prussia the pest of Europe ; the sanguinary evan- 
gel of professors who would set Europe in a flame to make good 
their own ethnological dogma, that Germany is gifted with a divine 
right to rule everybody who speaks a German patois ; the abomin- 
able wickedness which has punished the firing of stray shots by 
setting fire to whole villages and sending innocent women and 
children adrift on the world ;—all this display of a dull brutality and 
a blind fury which history will execrate and God will judge, wrings 
‘from many of the best Englishmen the comment of silence or of 
condonation. 

Those literary apostles to the Gentiles who have sat at the feet 
of the French Gamaliel will sneer at a preference for Germany 
which is built solely on the idea that the domestic life of the 
Fatherland is purer than that of France. ‘They will dismiss such a 
preference with a contemptuous sneer at the highly-organized 
irrationality of the British Philistine. And we certainly offer no 
apology for the apathy with which a section of the Liberal party 
sees the most caste-bound and essentially un-Liberal of all Courts 
preparing to transfer a million and a half of people from the rule 
of France to that of Germany, and treating the protests of those 
‘people as contemptuously as if Alsace and Lorraine were inhabited 
by arace of cattle. That many of the persons who were on the 
side of the North during the American War should now be singing 
hallelujahs over the aggressive policy of Bismarck, shows the 
Liberal instincts even of many Liberals to be only skin-deep, and 
their moral sense to be at the mercy of their prejudices. And 
equally unjust, we also grant, is the accusation of whole- 
sale immorality which is flung at the French people. The 
peasantry of France, who form the bulk of the nation, 
compare favourably as respects morality of act and tone 
with the peasantry of typically ‘‘ moral” countries like home- 
loving, Presbyterian, and pious Scotland, The idea that France 


is represented by Paris, and that French novels are a true index | free herself from it. 





than that of Germany. But such a protest against the good 
people does not satisfy the professional despisers of the British 
Philistine. ‘They exclaim that the morality which can con- 
demn the Gautiers must be the morality of Churchwardenism, 
and must be as far beneath the dignity of philosophical 
discussion as the political creed of au average Tory squire, or the 
theology of an average clergyman. Nevertheless, the British 
Philistine is guided in this instance by a sure instinct, which 
enables him to detect, in a confused way, truths a thousand times 
deeper than the philosophy of the light brigade of ‘‘thinkers” 
that half know Hegel and wholly know Dumas. ‘They see 
that whatever is best and most enduring in modern civilization 
does rest on purity of life. ‘They see that the nation which dis- 
plays a pure family life, and generates a pure tone of thought, is 
dowered with elements of lastingness for which we look in vain 
amid the most splendidly gifted of those peoples that have ac- 
cepted the Athenian edition of the moral law. They see that 
the nation which finds its guidance in that abbreviated code 
of duty is on the high road to death. And if these are the 
counsels of Philistinism, as they are contemptuously charac- 
terized by some poetical rhetoricians whose peculiarity of 
mind enables them to exhaust the possibilities of shallow- 
ness, it is time for all of us to seek in Philistinism a school. 
If, on the one hand, the German war has led many good people 
to forget the principles of Liberalism, and utter unduly sweeping 
judgments on the morality of the French people; on the other 
hand, it has brought into healthy prominence the detestation with 
which the best part of the English people regard vice, however 
gilded it may be by fashion, or however glorified by intellect and 
art. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
M. GAMBETTA’S DICTATORSHIP. 


(To Tue Epiror oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read your article last week against the convocation 
of a National Assembly in France with surprise and regret. One 
would quite expect that ‘old intriguer,” M. Guizot, you exclaim, 
to plead for the immediate convocation of a National Assembly in 
France. ‘ He has throughout his life been, before everything, a 


formalist.” 

M. Lanfrey, the historian of Napoleon, who is now serving as a 
volunteer in the Savoy Brigade, is, all will admit, above the 
sinister suspicions you cast on the motives of M. Guizot. He is 
not a decrepit old Orleanist, or ‘an unscrupulous formalist.” 
His powerful appeal to France, which first appeared in the Gazette 
du Peuple, of Chambéry, on December 6, cannot have escaped 
your notice. This is what he says :— 

‘“* We have two million mon under arms, whose maintenance may be 
estimated at four million francs a day. The Nation only has the right 
to control this frightful sacrifice of blood and treasure. The arguments 
put forward by the present rulers, in opposition to our views and asa 
justification of their dispensing from consulting the nation, by pretending 
that a portion of our territory is occupied by the enemy, will not bear 
examination....... We aro told that we should have an incomplete 
representation. is that a reason that wo should have none at all? 
Is it for a Government, without any title whatever, to tell us that 
our elected representatives would possess but an incomplete authority ? 
When France proceeded to her elections in 1792, a third part of her 
territory was in the power of insurgents or of the invader; no one over 
thought of raising an objection then. When the United States elected 
its Congress during the war of secession, one-half of the territory of the 
Union was in the hands of the rebels. In all times and all places, 
wherever a shadow of liberty has existed, the right to levy the double 
tax of blood and treasure, to control their employment, to appoint to the 
chief administration of them, belongs exclusively to the nation which 
furnishes both, and it cannot be deprived of that right without usurpa- 
tion. The more critical tho circumstances, the greater tho duty of 
consulting the Nation.” 

You say, “ We are a little puzzled with the hold which this notion 
of an Assembly has over a great many Englishmen who do not 
sympathize with Bismarck.” 

It is not ** political formalism ” for an Englishman to say that if 
the future Assembly supports M. Gambetta’s policy it will give 
him renewed and irresistible strength ; and if France disapproves 
of his dictatorship, not one day should be lost to enable her to 
I am a constant reader of the Spectator, 





of French life, is on a par, in point of accuracy, with the belief | which I seldom lay down without sympathy and profit; and I 
that the United States are faithfully represented by New York. | grieve sincerely to see that you are falling into one of the besetting 


Hence a signal injustice is done to the cause of Liberalism and to 


sins of politicians of the Radical school, who have no real objec- 


the morality of France by the good people whom we have in view, | tion to the despotism of a dictator, provided he carries out their 
when they shut their eyes to the criminal folly of annexing Alsace | views and silences their opponents, and who resist the election of a 


and Lorraine, and to the wickedness of burning villages full of inno- | 


cent women and children, because a Théophile Gautier can be bred 


by France, and because the moral atmosphere of France is less pure i 


Representative Assembly when they fear that the people will not 


return a majority to support their policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Waits. 
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NAPOLEON AT BERLIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The reviewer of the Correspondance de Napoléon ler. in your 
impression of the 10th inst. overlooked one of the most curious and 
suggestive letters in the volume; to wit, the letter to General 


Clarke, directing him to see the Prince of Hohenzollern (grand- | 


father of the ostensible cause of the present war, Prince Leopold), 
and to order his Highness forthwith to organize a body of Uhlans 
to accompany the French Army in the invasion of Prussia, and 
otherwise to make themselves generally useful. The letter is 
dated St. Cloud, 21st September, and it immediately follows those 
addressed to the King of Bavaria and Wiirtemburg, the Grand 
Dukes of Berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, and the other 
princes and potentates of the Confederation of the Rhine, sum- 
moning them *‘ to combine for the defence of the common cause, of 
which the success, we presume to believe, will correspond to its 
justice, if Prussia, contrary to our desires and even our hopes, 
should impose upon us the necessity of repelling force by force.” 
The only German prince of any consideration who appears to 
have been truly loyal to Prussia at this time was the Elector of 
Hesse. Such of Napoleon’s movements as were not pointed 
at Berlin were directed towards Cassel. Hanover was in 
Prussian possession; and early in the same volume (No. 
10,604) will be found a memorandum concerning a treaty of 
peace between the English and French Governments, of which 
ene of the articles manifestly pointed to the restoration of 
King George’s authority in Hanover by the French arms in 
the event of war. At the end of the English Foreign-Office 
draft of the treaty the following note occurs :—“ It was observed 
by MM. Talleyrand and Clarke that neither by the public nor 
secret articles, was any engagement taken by the Emperor to com- 
pel Prussia to evacuate Hanover; nor any time fixed for such 
evacuation. ‘They replied that the ‘ bonne foi de l’Empereur’ 
was a sufficient guarantee, but that they apprehended an article to 
this effect might be introduced.” The date of this document is 
August 6. I think itis not at all improbable that the Prussian 
Cabinet had some intelligence of it, and that the fear of losing 
honour as a consequence of such a peace was one of the motives 
which drove them to the desperate resolution of an immediate war. 
On the 12th of September, a fortnight before the commencement 
of the war, Napoleon wrote to the Emperor of Austria a letter, 
which so brings to a climax the view presented in your article of 
how tables get turned, and the logic of facts presents an ever new 
series of syllogisms, that you may perhaps be induced to print it 
in full:— 
* Saint Cloud, 12th Septembre, 1806. 

*'Most Serene and Powerful Prince, my very dear and well-beloved 
Brother,—We have received the letter, by which Your Majesty was 
pleased to make us aware of the resolution which you have taken and 
carried into effect, that of abdicating the dignity of Bupreme chief of 
the German Empire, and the imperial crown of Germany. This com- 
munication, which has much gratified us, is for us a precious token of 
Your Majesty’s feelings towards us, and wo beg of Your Majesty to 
believe that we shall constantly be forward in our endeavours to give a 
due return of reciprocally friendly proceedings. We are happy to think 
that the new order of things established in Germany, and the measures 
Your Majesty has thought it right to take relatively to your hereditary 
German States, far from striking a blow to the harmony which happily 
exists between us, can only, by freeing the future relations of our two 
empires from all foreign interest, consolidate, and link together more 
closely every day, the bonds that unite us. Our greatest desire 
is to entertain in future none but good, neighbourly, and perfectly 
friendly relations with Your Majesty; and we never cease wishing for 
your personal prosperity and that of the nations submitted to your 
government, “* NAPOLEON.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., P. M. 





THE BRAHMO SOMAJ AND INDIAN REFORM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Those of your readers who were interested in the visit of 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen to this country may be glad to hear 
that since his return to Calcutta he has, in combination with some 
of the leading members of his Church, organized an ‘ Indian 
Reform Association,” for the promotion of the following objects :— 
(1) Female improvement; (2) General and technical education ; 
(3) Cheap literature for the poor; (4) Temperance; (5) Charity. 
On each of these subjects definite plans of operation are announced, 
and are entrusted to separate hands to carry out. The President 
of the Association is Baboo K. C. Sen; the General Secretary is 
Baboo G, C. Dhur; and the managing committee is composed of 
the vice-presidents, secretaries, and directors of the several sections. 
All persons interested in the objects of the Society are eligible as 
members, irrespective of differences of race and creed. 

Operations had already been commenced in November in the 


first and third sections. An adult class had been opened for 
ladies, to give general education ; and a weekly Bengali news- 
paper had been started, entitled the Sulav Sumachar, or ‘* Cheap 
News,” at the low charge of a pice (which is less than a half- 
penny). ‘This has proved a complete success, 2,000 copies of the 
first number having been sold in two days, and a second edition 
being required, while the weekly demand is steadily increasing. 
The e‘lucational section was shortly to open morning and evening 
schools at the Somaj Mission Office, the former to give daily in- 
| struction in industrial arts and useful handicrafts, the latter to 
| give instruction three times a week in English and Bengali, 
arithmetic, geography, lessons on objects, physical science, and 
moral teaching. 

The promoters of this Society entertain the hope that earnest- 
minded and philanthropic persons in England, as well as in India, 
will, as opportunity may offer, give their co-operation and 
sympathy to this undertaking. Any one who wishes to com- 
municate with the Society may easily do so by addressing either 
the president or the secretary, at 13 Mirzapore Street, Calcutta.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 8S. D. CoLver. 











THE DAY OF THE ECLIPSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—We have lately read in the papers how the ship Psyche,, 
carrying a burden of science and scientific instruments intended 
for the watching of the eclipse, struck on a sunken rock and was 
wrecked, 

Do let me affectionately entreat you, and those followers of so- 
called science who think as you do, to give heed to the obvious 
warning conveyed by this providential fact. 

Only think of the circumstances. The Soul (Psyche), full of 
yearning after the Iuvisible, and longing for wider knowledge, 
goes forth on a voyage of discovery, guided by presumptuous and 
irreverent Science. What ensues? She strikes on a hidden rock 
(evidently Scepticism, or at least Rationalism), and over her all 
but close the waters of Despair ; a little time passes, and then the 
very sunlight in which she used to trust deserts her, and over her 
broods the darkness of a total eclipse. 

To draw inferences is scarcely necessary, when they are obvious 
to the meanest understanding. Hoping that yours may be en- 
lightened, I am, Sir, &c., Ss. S. 

P.S.—I regret to say that one whom men call a scholar has 
suggested that the sunken rock may be theology, with which 
science has before now come into contact ! 





A PLEA FOR THE DIRECTORS OF THE UNION BANK. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as a commercial man, to say a few words 
in defence of the much-abused resolution of the Directors of the 
Union Bank, to the effect that in future they do not intend to employ 
married clerks whose secured income is less than £150 per year. 
I presume that is the meaning of their resolution, and that if a 
clerk could show that he had private resources, they would not 
insist upon the income of £150 being all derived from his salary. 
Now, if the Directors of the Bank find that as a matter of ex~- 
perience the work is not so well done by men who, having 
married upon an insufficient income, are in a constant 
state of anxiety and irritation caused by the ineffectual effort 
to make both ends meet, as by men who, deferring marriage till 
they can prudently afford it, are, therefore, free from the pre- 
occupation of mind, and too frequently the ill-health, which are 
the natural consequences of an improvident marriage, then I 
maintain that, in justice to the shareholders of the Bank, whose 
representatives the Directors are, they are bound to retain the 
services of their clerks upon such conditions as they consider will 
tend to secure that the work of the Bank shall be done efficiently, 
safely, and economically. I take it for granted that the scale of 
salaries of the Union Bank is such, that if a man has anything in 
him he will be in receipt of the required salary by the time he 
has arrived at an age when it is at all desirable he should marry, 
and if he has nothing in him, the sooner the Bank dispenses 
with his services the better for the institution. Besides, to 
encourage a man who has shown he cannot ‘“ fend” for himself 
(excuse the Lancashire expression) to undertake the responsibility 
of a family, is a very immoral form of charity, even if the Direc- 
tors had a right (which they have not) to be charitable at the 
expense of the Bank. I pass over the increased temptations to 
dishonesty, though doubtless that weighed very seriously in the 
minds of the Directors, but will merely add that though their first 
object was probably to secure the efficiency of their staff, yet if 
the indirect result of their action should be to impress upon a class. 
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«yho much needs it, a lesson on the necessity of patience and self- 
control, I should say so much the better. As for the sentiment- 
alists who, in the sacred name of love, would deify the gross 
selfishness whose coarse affections cannot wait, hope, and endure, 
with them it is useless to argue.—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. R. 
[We disagree with every separate sentence in this letter.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


DR. LITTLEDALE’S TWO RELIGIONS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have received, probably from some kind friend, anxious 
to expose my errors and set right my opinions, a lecture entitled 
«+The Two Religions.” It is said to have been delivered in the 
Town Hall, Oxford, on November 7, 1870, by Richard F. 
Littledale, LL.D., D.C.L, priest of the Church of England. I 
am unwilling not to acknowledge the gift of my unknown bene- 
factor ; perhaps you will allow me to state in your columns what 
the aim of the lecture is, and what I think may be learnt from it. 

The lecture is intended to contrast the two religions, one of 
which is called Protestantism; the other, Catholicism. Pro- 
testantism is described as the religion of Individualism, built on 
private judgments, without a creed, without morals, without wor- 
ship, essentially centrifrugal and destructive. Catholicism is the 
reverse of Protestantism, a divine system,—a system of solidarity, 
setting forth a kingdom “ which is a real entity,” which has “ posi- 
tive laws,” “definite relations,” these laws and relations being 
called Dogma and Discipline. To deliver the young men of 
Oxford from the Protestant system, to establish them in the 
Catholic system, is the purpose of Dr. Littledale’s lecture. 

1. Attacks upon Individualism, vindications of solidarity, are 
sufficiently numerous in our day; I should not feel especially 
grateful to Dr. Littledale for adding one to the list. But 
he has done much more. He has exhibited in a perfection 
which I have never seen before, all the characteristic evils which 
he has discovered, or any one else has discovered, in 
the Individualism wiich he has attacked. If Individualism is 
shown forth in glorifying a system which a particular man has 
adopted, in denouncing what seems to iis understanding 
illogical, to his taste undevout; if it involves a disposi- 
tion to trample upon all the traditions in which he, and 
those whom he is addressing, have been educated; if its 
tendency is to cultivate in young men a habit of contempt for 
all who surround them, as well as for the teaching of their own 
fathers and mothers, spiritual pastors and masters; then Dr. 
Littledale supplies the most splendid example of it which is to be 
found in ourage and country. LEsteeming self-devotion the 
highest of Catholic virtues, he has evidently resolved, whatever 
may be his personal sacrifice, to present in a concrete form tkat 
which no mere general rhetoric would have sufficed to expose. 

2. Dr. Littledale has done us another service, greater even 
than this. He has shown what must be the consequence of 
treating Catholicism and Protestantism as two religions between 
which a comparison and a selection may be made. ‘hat has 
been a popular method in all our controversies. Dr. Littledale 
has proved by a crucial instance that it must lead not only to a 
miserable caricature of all that is dear and sacred either to Catholics 
or Protestants, but to the special injury of that which he 
cares to defend. Protestantism may be treated very hardly in 
this lecture. Catholicism has much stronger grounds of com- 
plaint against it. It appears as the negation of a negation. It 
is a system setting forth certain relations between man and God, 
certain relations between man and man. Those who have struggled 
feebly, but with earnest effort, to realize these relations, and 
‘to tell other men that they exist, are called before Dr. 
Littledale’s tribunal, are denounced as mere plagiarists from 
‘* his system,” or as rebels against it. ‘The relations, then, 
are not actual relations between a living God and his creatures. 
They are not established in Christ ; the relations only exist in the 
system ; apart from it they are nothing. It is not to be imputed 
to Dr. Littledale asa fault that he forces this conclusion on his 
readers. ‘Those who compare two religions for the purpose 
of establishing one and putting down the other, must fall 
into it. They may conceal it from us by the warmth of 
their sympathy with men or the earnestness of their trust in God. 
Dr. Littledale, giving full scope to his self-satisfaction and his 
scorn of all who dissent from him, brings the vice of the 
method into full and clear manifestation. If any one is still 
disposed, from any motive, to adopt it, let him study this 
lecture, and he will be convinced that if he would hold the 
Catholic faith,—if he would assert a Protestant’s right to hold it 
for himself, and not at second-hand,—he must abandon for ever 








the balancing of two religions. ‘hat balancing involves the substitu- 
tion of one of two sets of opinions for the acknowledgment of a 
God who has created and redeemed mankind in his Son, for 
the belief that he educates them in divers ways by his Spirit, 
drawing them out of warring sects, out of a dead uniformity, into 
a real and living unity. 

3. The third advantage which [ think may be gained from Dr. 
Littledale’s lecture has reference to the weary conflict between faith 
and science. As he desires that his system should chime in with 
the modern dogmas about Individualism and Solidarity, as he 
hopes to make Comteism a lever for the overthrow of Protes- 
tantism, he is obliged to admit that the ‘* Catholics” of a certain 
period were mistaken in trying to uphold Scholasticism, so far as 
it bore upon pbysics, against the preachers of experiment. But 
then these ‘‘ Catholics,” he contends, were perfectly right in 
maintaining Scholasticism against Experiment, so far as theology 
was concerned. 

That opinion brings the question to a true issue. The battle is, 
whether Theology dwells in certain dogmatical statements, or 
whether it testifies of a God who is actually guiding his creatures 
by ways most various to a knowledge of himself. If theology 
means doginas (dogmas plus discipline, since Dr. Littledale prefers 
to put it so), then, beyond all doubt, the experiments of men 
which indicate that they are seeking after God, and have 
a need of him, must be all treated as Dr. Littledale has treated 
them. His doctrine is this: that we have got all the knowledge 
ina System ; that priests can impart as much of it as is good for us ; 
that our questionings are profane, and ought to be suppressed. If the 
other position is true, every such experiment has an awfulness and 
a divinity in it; a believer in God will feel that in crushing it, 
whatever form it may take, he would be fighting against him; the 
more he confesses that there is a Truth, to know which is everlast- 
ing life, the more blasphemous such an attempt must appear to 
him. Whenever he is betrayed into it, as he will continually be 
by his own arrogance and distrust, he will feel that he has com- 
mitted a sin which he must confess, and of which he must repent. 

Dr. Littledale has helped to deepen in me the conviction of these 
truths, to show me what need a real Catholic Faith has of a real 
Protestant Individuality,—how false mere Catholicism and mere 
Individualism must be ; for that service I heartily thank him.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 





THE MILITARY PROBLEM. 

(To Tue Epitor OF THE “SPecTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—Is this scheme worth anything to the readers of the Spectator 
as a solution of the British military problem? I feel so confident 
of its value myself, that I cannot help being afraid there must be 
something wrong about it somewhere. 

The British military problem I take to be this,—how to have 
an available force of fighting men large enough for all our needs, 
foreign and domestic, and yet at the same time cheap, and in no 
way menacing to the liberties of the nation. 

Various plans are afloat for the creation of a large military 
force, but nearly every one is open to some vital objection. Re- 
cruit in the ordinary way till you can count your home troops by 
hundreds of thousands, and your servants the soldiers may in 
skilful hands be made one day to turn upon their masters, Adopt 
the Landwehr system, and there is to some extent the same danger, 
for the uniform brings the military contagion with it, and a man 
shapes his actions equally with his coat,—very much according to 
his cloth. You have to consider besides the enormous moral suffer- 
ing and material loss of the conscription. Volunteering, again, 
presents so many initiatory difficulties, that few have the energy 
and the will to surmount them. * It is hard to be hammering away 
at the ABC of any art at twenty-five. When no danger calls, 
therefore, your Volunteer system gives you nothing better than 
several sets of pretty military playthings, uniformed and christ- 
ened by companies and corps merely to make the game of ‘* de- 
fence not defiance” look more real. When the sudden need comes, 
it is too late even for British energy and patriotism to turn stiff- 
armed, stiff-legged, and stiff-willed men into the fighting stuff you 
want. 

And now for my scheme, which is shortly this. Let every 
healthy male child in these islands be drilled regularly, as he is 
henceforth to be schooled regularly. And whatever the character 
of his schooling, classical, ‘‘ commercial,” or elementary, let his 
drilling be the best that can be given him, so that every boy of 
fourteen may be able in precision of movement and in familiarity 
with the national weapon to put a Guardsman to shame. A couple 
of hours a week during the ordinary school course would give us 
this result with certainty and ease. These hours might be taken 
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from the play-time, and the boys would lose nothing, for Iam 
sure the drilling might easily be made their favourite sport. If 
this drilling clause, then, were added to the Education Bill, every 
Englishman on his twenty-first birthday would be able to say, 
*¢T can read my newspaper; I can sign my name; I can also, if 
necessary, killa man in the readiest manner known to modern 
mnilitary art.” With this your standing army might safely be a 
small one, for in the hour of danger every man could as easily 
brush up his drill as he could brush up the Rule of Three. 

And suppose a large army were temporarily needed for foreign 
war, it could never when that war was over become the tyrant of 
the nation; for if all the individuals forming a nation were equal 
to one another i in their knowledge of military matters, no part of 
that nation, however large, could ever dominate the whole. If 
every man in France had had a rifle in his cupboard, and in his 
brain and body the aptitude for falling into the ranks and obeying 
the word of command, do you think history would not have been 
spared the scandal of the coup d'état ? 

3ut here I believe I see the readers of the Standard shaking 
their heads over the danger of giving so much power to ‘‘ the 
mob.” Nowa mob either represents a majority of the nation, 
or it does not. If it does, it ought to have its will; if it does not, 
the majority of the nation may be safely trusted to put it down. 

This measure would, I think, be a democratic one in the noblest 
sense. It would save the poor from the losses and the hardships 
of the conscription ; it would save all classes from the dreadful 
domestic danger implied in the phrase “ an effective army.” 

‘The days of one’s childhood are in a certain sense the days of 
semi-consciousness, and to them properly belong all the difficulties 
of the initiatory steps in the business of life. ‘Then or never the 
possible writer learns at least to make the pen obey the fingers, 
and the possible carpenter gains for his wrist a mastery over the 
plane. One, as it were, wakes up to find oneself a man; and how 
delightful it is to open one’s eyes on the rich possession of these 
several aptitudes, which has been accumulating for one in the 
days of unconsciousness, when all trouble did not count as pain. 
And why should not the most essential of aptitudes, that, namely, 
for defence against all national dangers, foreign and domestic, be 
added to the list of good things. 

The collateral advantages are not insignificant. 
above all else (to my mind) wants drill, drill for the body, and as 
we most of us acknowledge, drill for the mind. The days of 
heroic individualism—do not pick the phrase to pieces—are for 
ever past and gone. If you do not know how to range yourself 


This nation, 


side by side with your fellows, you are of no account in the affairs | 


of a world which has become a joint-stock concern. Either men in 
the mass must work and suffer for themselves, or heroes and | 
martyrs must work and suffer for them. An unfailing supply of | 


the latter is never to be depended on, (if Carlyle should catch sight 


of this!)--and besides, their action has always too much of spasm | 


in it to attain to the true ideal of healthful human movement. 
Several things trouble me about this letter, now that I have 
finished. 1. You may not insert it. 2. If inserted, some one may 
show me that my scheme has been tried and failed, or that it 
would never bear trying. The philosophic Liberals may sniff 
a danger in it,—in that case, and I speak in all sincerity, I should 
feel very timid about it myself. The Tories may call it pre- 
posterous,—in that case I should think I had really seen light. 
5. No one may take notice of it all; in that case it would be some 


No four-year-old in the county 

Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 

Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt him to chaw terbacker,. 

Just to keep his milk-teeth white. 


“The snow come down like a blanket 

As I passed by Taggart’s store ; 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at tho door. 

They scared at something and started — 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches and all. 


“ Hell-to-split over the prairie ! 
I was almost froze with skeer ; 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And sarched for ’em far and near. 
At last we struck horses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found. 


“ And here all hope soured on mo, 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid— 
I jest flopped down on my warrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 
“ By this, the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 
Went off for some wood to asheep fold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 
‘We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night 
We looked in, and seen them huddled thar 
So warm and sleepy and white. 
And tHar sot Little Breeches and chirped 
As peart as ever you sco— 
‘T want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.’ 
“Tfow did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whero it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne.” J. H.. 


BOOKS. 
— 
MK. ELWIN’S EDITION OF POPE,’ 
Ir is just nineteen years since the present writer inquired at Mr. 
| Murray’s for *‘ Croker’s edition of Pope,” which was then an- 
nounced among forthcoming books, and the answer he received 
was that it was not quite ready. How the date of that inquiry is 
fixed in his mind would not interest others but himself, yet there 
| is something strange in looking back over the fourth part of the 








| strongest man’s life and thinking that all that time has beer 
needed to supply one little adverb, Here at last is the book so 
| long expected, the edition of Pope which was to eclipse and sup- 
plant all others. We must confess ourselves disappointed with 
the first volume. Some of its failings, no doubt, are unavoidable, 
|‘There are good reasons for beginning a collected edition with 
the youthful poems, so as to preserve throughout a chronologica? 
order. But the result is that the present volume only includes 
two or three pieces which do credit to the poet, and scarcely 





comfort for me to know it was stored up for a testimony in the | any which enable Mr. Elwin to shine amongst annotators. 
newspaper cupboards of the British Museum. I, for one, should | The translations from Statius and Ovid may be remarkable as 
not like to have the sin upon my head of never having bestowed | schoolboy exercises; the tales modernized from Chancer show some 
a thought on the great question, —how our E ngland may be made | apetgnetinen s of versification ; but the pastor: us, as Mr. Elwin says 
justly, are the echo of an echo, a medley of wonatural compli- 
ments and unmeaning mythology. In none of these have we 2 
foretaste of Pope's peculiar excellence. The study of man is not 
| to be reconciled with frigid follies about heathen deities, shepherds 
ro sTR Y. and shepherdesses that have not even the merits of Dresden china, 

| and trees which seem to have learnt the art of weeping from 
It is almost as good as the | Chatsworth or Longleat. Mr. Elwin tells us in one of his notes 
that wolves might fitly be introduced into a pastoral, as 
the date chosen for those pieces was that of the golden 
age, ‘‘which could not be subsequent to the reign of 
Edward I., when wolves still existed in this island.” Whether 
the existence of wolves be the sign of the golden age or of 
the stone age may be a moot point for commentators. But can 
we imagine anything more absurd than the poetry which gives 
The line in the Dune tad which bids 


more free at home, more strong abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
RicuarpD WulIrEING. 


Seems 
We quote this from the Zribune, 
Bigelow Papers :— 


LITTLE-BREECHES. 
[A Pree County View or SrectaL PROVIDENCE. } 
“IT don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain't had no show; 
But I've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don't pan out on the prophets 
And free-will, and that sort of thing— 
But I b'lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever since one night last spring. 


rise to such discussions ? 
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wolves be silent in order that some one more fitly endowed might 
howl to the moon and make night hideous, shows what was Pope's 
opinion of his earlier images. Even in Windsor Forest, as Mr. 
Elwin observes, we have the strained fancies that the Thames was 
nothing more than the tears of the river god on the death of 
Cowley, and that all the swans on the river died of grief the day 
of his funeral. In the same poem the comparison between Diana 
and Queen Anne—* between the virgin huntress and a prolific 
mother who was ugly, corpulent, gouty, sluggish, a glutton, and 
a tippler "—exposes Pope to a harsher sentence. 

In his censure of all these defects we do not find Mr. Elwin too 
severe. But the general effect of his criticism is to show an extreme 
bias against Pope, and if there are few passages in which this feeling 
is brought out with manifest unfairness, the constant repetition 
of the same charges makes its existence plain to the reader. Mr. 
Elwin tells us that ‘ the office of an editoris neither that of an 
advocate nor of an accuser. He is a judge whose only client is 
truth.” But the interests of that client may be pursued with too 
much warmth, and even in literature, as we may remember, from 
Macaulay’s allusion to Hallam, there have been hanging judges. 
We confess that Mr. Elwin sometimes reminds us of a French 
judge interrogating a prisoner, and remarking upon the answer to 
each question that not a word the prisoner says is to 
be believed. We do not wish to conceal or palliate 
Pope’s faults, but there is something more in his life 
than falsehood and stratagem. Mr. Elwin does not seem to be 
able to see beyond them. Le has so completely saturated himself 
with the belief that Pope lied on all subjects as to have almost 
adopted Macaulay’s hypothesis about Barrére, that when he had 
no motive for lying he lied in order to keep his handin. We are 
constantly told that for some statemeut or other we have only 
Pope’s word. If there is any contradiction from any other quarter 
it is readily accepted, and if there is no such contradiction, then 
the statement carries with it its own refutation. The matter 
contained in Mr. Elwin’s introduction no doubt justifies much of 
this suspicion, but the introduction itself is not so easily justified. 
Mr. Elwin ought to have remembered that, whether he was 
judge or accuser, he was writing a general introduction 
to Pope’s works, not merely an introduction to the volumes 
containing the correspondence. We naturally look in such 
a place for some remarks upon Pope himself, for some general 
appreciation of the works which are being laid before us, for an 
estimate of the man as well as of the poet. But Mr. Elwin’s 
introduction is entirely taken up with a detailed account of the 
manner in which the various collections of Pope's letters were 
given to the public, a series of passages most discreditable to Pope 
and most painful to all his admirers. It was necessary that these 
facts should be stated, and these mysteries unravelled. We find 
no fault with Mr. Elwin on the ground that his discussion of the 
facts ‘‘ from its nature will be dull to many,” and we do not agree 
that ‘from its length [it] will be wearisome to all.” But we say 
that as it stands it is in its wrong place, and that its obtrusiveness 
leads us naturally to reflect upon Mr. Elwin’s fairness, 

The facts contained in the introduction cannot easily be 
compressed within our narrower limits. ‘They refer chiefly to the 
correspondence with Wycherley, the correspondence published by 
Curll, and the correspondence with Swift. Readers of Pope will 
remember the bitterness with which he inveighs against Curll for 
pirating his letters. Most of us have met with the story about the 
stranger in clerical garb who brought the letters to Curll, even 
though our knowledge may go no further. With the aid of the 
late Sir C. Dilke’s researches, Mr. Elwin makes out a strong, we 
may almost say an unanswerable case against Pope himself, and 
couvicts him of palming off upon Curll the very letters which he 
accused Curll of pirating. ‘The mysterious informant of Curll, 
who gave the initials of ‘*P. T.,” and affected to be an enemy of 
Pope's, the stranger in a clergyman’s gown and lawyer's bands 
who left the letters at Curll’s house, are shown to have been 
emissaries of the poet. ‘The way in which Pope deposited letters 
with Lord Oxford in order that he might say they had 
been taken from his library, in which he set the House of Lords 
upon Curll under the pretext that the publication of the letters 
was a breach of privilege, in which he tried to inveigle Curll into 
a false confession by assuring him that it would put an end to 
further inquiry, cannot be too severely stigmatized. How much 
of this was done with a view of magnifying the poet’s importance, 
and how much for the sake of tormenting that natural enemy of 
all poets, a bookseller, it would be difficult to determine. What- 
ever may have been the motive, it does not alter the cha- 
racter of the act. If any one case stood alone, we might 
suspect a mistake or we might discredit the evidence. But 





when we find the same features running through the tran- 
sactions with Lord Oxford, with Curll, and with Swift, we 
must accept Mr. Elwin’s conclusions. Of course the plot against 
Curll is far worse than the attempt to make Lord Oxford 
answerable for the publication of letters which were not deposited 
in his library till after they had been printed. But when a man 
takes to tricks without any substantial motive, he is the more 
likely to turn to them in order to gratify a feeling of malevolence. 
Pope, of whom Dr. Johnson says that he could not take tea with- 
out a stratagem, was not the man to forego that moral weakness 
when he had anything to gain by it. 

We have given our reasons for objecting to the mode in which 
Mr. Elwin makes his disclosures, and we need not add much more. 
Probably Mr. Elwin’s censure of Pope’s preface, and the running 
fire of dissent kept up in the notes to almost every page of it, 
will strike most readers. Agreeing with Dr. Johnson as to the 
elegance of that fine piece of prose, we are not prepared to pro- 
nounce it marked by affectation, transparent sophistry, assertions 
in the face of the facts, unjustifiable boasts, far-fetched excuses, and 
clumsy expedients to gratify the poet’s own vanity. What has 
already been said about the inferiority of the poems contained in 
this volume may account for the almost total absence of praise, 
but we cannot help thinking that in the few places where Mr. 
Elwin bestows praise he does it grudgingly. ‘Thus, he says of the 
‘* Messiah,” “it may be allowed that the piece in general is 
powerful of its kind.” He speaks more warmly of one passage in 
** Windsor Forest.” We shall wait with curiosity to see what 
judgment he will pass on the greater works of Pope's manhood. 
It is quite possible that the critical faculties which have been 
shown in some of the able essays attributed to Mr. Elwin may 
lead him to distinguish between the poet and the man, and enable 
him to do justice to the noble qualities of the one without tem- 
pering his indignation against the other. 

ANGLO-NORMANS IN IRELAND.* 

Turs collection comprises considerably more than a hundred docu- 
ments (for they are partly numbered in sets), which have been drawn 
from a great variety of repositories, and in some points industri- 
ously collrted ; but no elaborate attempt has been made to connect 
their contents with general history ; aud the volume decidedly 
wants a more regular and exact summary, besides corresponding 
marginal references, a glossary, and a more copious index. We be- 
lieve, moreover, that Mr. Gilbert has deviated from the custom of 
his colleagnes in not adding translations to his Norman-French 
papers. It is, no doubt, chiefly in casual references that the above 
deticiencies will be felt, while a steady reader may find that more 
matters have been explained in one corner or another than he 
thought at first inspection. But we must exemplify a passage 
that seems very imperfectly epitomized, from the Jnquisitions of 
the Archbishops of Dublin, where we find that in 1268 the legate 
Ottobono ordered sentence of excommunication to be pronounced, 
under certain conditions, against the mayor and citizens of Dublin, 
for sundry specified encroachments and usurpations ; but let us see 
how these appear, and should appear, in the editorial summary, 
of the notice given by a prelate :— 

“The revenue of the churches of Dublin, as we are informed by 
the Archbishop. ...... is derived in great part from the offer- 
ings of the faithful, on Sandays and festivals, under the names of 
tithes and other contributions at marriages and christenings [it 
should be churchings—pueperarum purificationibus]. ‘The mayor and 
citizens of Dublin have decreed that offerings shall be made but 
four times in the year, and restrict the numbers [i.c., of the 
comitiva or company attending) at weddings and christenings 
[churchings]. ‘hey order that but two candles shall be left in a 
cemetery [left to church] after each funeral. ‘They declare that 
public penances are not to be under ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
that matrimonial and testamentary causes [read no causes 
concerning usury, or any other crime, except matrimonial and 
testamentary causes] are to be tried in ecclesiastical courts—with 
many other enormities [viz., claiming respecting the property of 
iuterstates, with which they forbade the Church to meddle, for- 
bidding citizens to be cited outside the city for trial before an 
ecclesiastical court, &c.] 

But, quitting these animadversions for the present, let us briefly 
report the most historical of Mr. Gilbert's materials, which, as 
remnants of medizeval archives, are fairly said to throw a light on 
the progress of the middle and trading classes in English Ireland, 
such as is not supplied by those chroniclers whose chief concern 





* Jlistoric and Municipal Documents of Ireland, A.D. 1172-1320, from the Archives of 
the City of Dublin, &e. Edited by J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., Secretary of the Public 
Record Office of Ireland. Rolls Publications, London, 1870. 
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was with the Church or the nobility. We commence with Henry 
II.’s charter making the men of Bristol landlords and masters of 
Dublin (already a Danish settlement and a noted centre of trade), 
which they were to hold with their customary immunities. Their 
privileges were confirmed and extended by John as Viceroy of 
ireland (who comprised Bristol in his earldom of Gloucester), and 
John as King; till in 1215 he fixed an annual rent to be paid by 
them for the city, in lieu of previous irregular contributions. In 
1204 he had ordered Dublin to be fortified (with some particulars 
for which a glossary might have been acceptable), and authorized 
annual fairs to be held for eight days at Donnybrook, Drogheda, 
Waterford, and Limerick. In 1814 he authorized a similar fair 
to be held at Dublin, and a new bridge to be erected there if 
deemed expedient. In 1216 his successor granted a great charter 
to Ireland, in which special clauses confirmed the ancient liberties of 


Dublin, made its weights and measures a standard for Ireland, and | 


gave this city a position equivalent to that occupied by London in 
the counterpart of the charter for England. In 1225, a charter 
appears granting the citizens the right of electing their own 
mayors for a year or a longer term; but we find subsequently 
that they had paid for this privilege by cancelling a debt of £312 
which was owed them by the Justiciary of Ireland. 

Drogheda, which was fortified by the De Lacies, had by 1253 
received constitutions similar to those of Dublin for the two de- 
partments into which it had expanded on opposite sides of the river. 
‘There are compacts registered between Dublin and Drogheda in 
1252, and again, among these two places, Cork and Waterford, 
in 1285, which seem to have implied confederations for mutual 
aid against the barons and prelates, and to have been comparable 
to the leagues of Danish towns in pre-Norman England. About 
the years 1260-1270, the already cited Jnquisitions (which have 
become partly known from the historical Peyister of Alan, who was 
Archbishop of Dublin from 1528 to 1534) lead us to a long- 
sustained controversy between the municipal and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions, in 1260-70, in which Popes Alexander IV. and 
Urban LV. take a vigorous part. One oft-recurring grievance 
against the civil magistrates is the apparently vague one that they 
prevented excommunicated persons from being shunned in con- 
formity with their sentences. We note elsewhere a complaint of 
Prince Edward that some of his men had been publicly beaten 
through the streets in execution of an ecclesiastical sentence, 
whereas the Churchmen would not permit the decrees of his 
Court to be carried out in their territory ; he therefore granted the 
mayor and bailiffs power * to stop this presumption.” On this 
point we see that a compromise was effected, but we do not know 
what was done about the offerings referred to by Ottobono. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, we come to a series of 
not unamusing documents regarding a notable trader and con- 
tractor Geoffrey de Morton, though we should not exactly have 
said with the editor that what they exemplified was the “ energy, 
activity, and independent movement” of Geoffrey's confraternity. 
He seems to us rather a suspiscious character, as, in the first place, 
he got into much trouble during his mayoralty for having 
protected forestallers, and being concerned in some faulty finance 
returns presented to the King. Then the citizens accused 
him of having after this period taken and carried away 
the seal of the corporation to use at his own pleasure. It 
comes out afterwards that it had been legally entrusted to him; 
only they had not obtained its restitution with proper despatch ; 
for Geoffrey, when asked for it by another mayor, had promised to 
give it up, but conveniently forgotten to do so, and gone to Eng- 
land, leaving it in his wife’s custody. ‘To the latter the authori- 
ties then removed their application, and this for the special pur- 
pose of sending word to England that they had no connection with 
the suits that Geoffrey was there prosecuting. On which ground 
Matilda denied that she had the seal, and thus involved the cor- 
poration in ‘inestimable peril and no inconsiderable expense” 
(for the messenger whom they kept waiting raised his terms from 
twenty marks to fifty). It was ruled, however, that Geoffrey had 
not authorized his wife’s proceedings; neither do we read that she 
was further troubled about the ma‘iter,—perhaps she was con- 
sidered a dutiful woman for it. ‘This affair did not hinder 
Geoffrey from obtaining from the Crown various purveying con- 
tracts for Edward’s French and Irish expeditions, and a grant 
of tolls for six years—in an unusually long string of fifty- 
three articles, which comprises nails, horseshoes, and such mi- 
nima—under pretext of repairing a wall and tower, which were 
going to ruin, or, as he represented, ruined by a fire. He was 
soon charged, however, with sparing his friends the tolls, neglect- 


ing the work required, and even with having obtained the grant | 


| by false representations; on which grounds he was ordered to 
| Felinquish it. He also got into trouble by building against and 
over the city walls, and obstructing the way by which men 
occupied them for martial purposes. ‘This man’s career seems to 
be one of the episodes that Mr. Gilbert has illustrated with most 
research and diligence. 

| The period under our examination terminates with the Scotch 
invasion of Ireland under Edward Bruce, or its immediate conse- 
‘quences. We have many particulars respecting the commissariat 
|of the campaign, but do not know whether they would suflice for 
| general estimates of the cost of the defence to the Anglo-Irish. In 
| 1316 we find that the King, in consideration of the losses in- 
curred by Dublin in the war, and especially of the destruction of 
| part of the suburbs, has grauted the citizens for four years a re- 
| mission of sixty pounds a year out of their rent (of £200) to him. 
| At about the same time Drogheda towards Uriel (the Lowth side) 
| obtained similar remissions of 300 and 360 [? 300 again] marks, 
and permission to adjourn the presentation of their mayor. Still 
| more ample indemnifications were granted Dublin in the years 
1317-19 ; but the men of Drogheda, in 1318, found themselves 
| without any means of making up their accounts with the King, 
and were obliged to compound with him by a fine paid into the 
‘Treasury. 

We have some documents, unfortunately still imperfect, regard- 
ing the forcible seizure within sanctuary of Richard de Burgh, 
Earl of Ulster, and his imprisonment by the mayor and com- 
monalty of Dublin, a memorable incident, considering its effect 
in deterring Robert Bruce (this nobleman’s son-in-law) from the 
prosecution of his designs upon the city. ‘The King is informed 
in the same year, 1317, that contentions have arisen between the 
commonalty of Dublin and the nobles, and directs that the latter, 
to avoid grave perils, shall not be permitted to take up their abode 
there, and that the Parliament shall be called elsewhere. The 
latest documents of this class refer to a royal tenant of lands and 
fisheries at Bray (county Dublin), who complains in 1320 that for 
more than five years he has derived no revenue from them beyond 
the value of two salmon, in consequence of the devastations 
caused by the Scotch invasion and the risings of the Irish in 
Leinster. 

We will not pretend to compare the laws and usages of the 
city of Dublin with others of the period ; but one of the provi- 
sions that has struck us as most singular in them is, that the son 
of a man by his third marriage should inherit exclusively of the 
children by the former marriages (if both fruitful), ‘* par usages 
de la cyte.” One would think these worthy people had mis- 
takenly regarded such a man as the stepfather of his own offspring, 
or they may have thought the number three the luckiest even in 
matrimony. A pleasanter rule to think of required that when the 
mayor and bailiffs were bidden to a feast they should take with 
them twenty-five young men of the city to follow them and learn 
courtesy. ‘The statement of the ‘‘ grievances of the Common 
Folk of Dublin” is less revolutionary than might have been guessed 
from the title, and is comprised mainly of demands for a more 
regular administration, military and financial, with a few for the 
‘‘ protection” of trade, industry, and the franchise of the city. 
The most democratic provisions are that citizens not taking part 
in the election of the mayor may be fined 1003. (say the 
price of a serviceable war-horse), and persons declining that 
oflice may have their houses brought down to the ground. The 
latter clause is altogether omitted in Mr. Gilbert’s summary. 
Under the head of obstructions to royal purveyors, we find a 
singular complaint against an Archdeacon of Meath, who at the 
complaint of one of his tenants that some of his corn was seized in 
his barn in the king’s name, had sent clerics to frighten away the 
threshers by ostensibly excommunicating them with the formidable 
ceremony of extinguished lights, &c., but repeating no ‘ wickeder 
words” than a Latin rule from Donatus’s grammar, commencing 
‘‘adverbia localia.” ‘Two or more superiors of monasteries in 
similar case had had recourse, for want of wit, to more violent 
measures. We must remark in conclusion, that, considering the 
ordinary usage in Latin, the documents before us are very prodi- 
gally and uncouthly punctuated. Who would suppose at first 
sight that “ pro prefatis domino, rege, et justiciario,” stood for 
only two, and not three personages? Or who could help thinking 
that some very peculiar emphasis was required by the phrase, ‘* in 
domini, regis, contemptum”? It is still less easy to construe ‘‘in 
eidem civitate, tam toto tempore celebris memorie, domini, 
Edwardi, quondam regis Anglie, patris domini, regis, nunc, 
&e.,” where the commas seem to have been discharged from a 
mitrailleur. 
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ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES.* 
''nts book is divided into two parts, and we advise the reader in 
search of facts to skip the first part and proceed at once to the 
second, where he will find carefully and elaborately tabulated all 
the information he can possibly desire concerning the dreary land 
of which it treats. Mr. Dall’s narrative of his personal adventures 
is tedious in the extreme, and the bulky volume might be reduced 
to half its size with decided advantage to the reader. It has all 
the faults common to books of travel compiled from diaries ; little 
incidents which possibly were of some importance in the day 
in which they transpired, but which have long since become 
utterly valueless, are recorded with ali the gravity of historical 
events, and we are informed in almost every other page concerning 
the possibilities of making good tea or the number of hours to be 
devoted to sleep. We have intense sympathy, however, with Mr. 
Dall’s scientific researches in a comparatively unknown country, 
and will endeavour to show presently how much he has contributed 
to our meagre stock of knowledge; but the graver results of his 
labours are all collected in the second part of his book, whilst the 
notices in his diary are often concerning details so trivial in them- 
selves that we are laughably reminded of the old rhyme :— 
“Who saw him die ? 
I, said the fly, 
With my little eye 
I saw him die. 
Here is the fly 
With his little eye.” 
Mr. Dall had, upon the death of Mr. Robert Kennicott, succeeded 
to the direction of the scientific corps of the late ‘* Western Union 
Telegraph Expedition.” What that expedition was, and how it 
came to a sudden close through the success of the Atlantic Cable, 
we have lately seen, through the pages of Mr. Kennan’s delightful 
book. Mr. Dall does not go over exactly the same ground, but 
was one of the few who were engaged in completing the explora- 
tion of the Lower Yukon; and for the benefit of such of our readers 
as may have but an indistinct idea of the geographical position of 
the country, we may briefly state that it is the territory lying to 
the extreme north-west of North America. Ilitherto the country 
has come before our notice under the general head of Russian 
America, and its principal towns, or rather stations, have been 
colbnized by Russians of whom it is hardly too much to say that 
they were the very off-scouring of the old country. Mr. Dall 
remarks that it was his good fortune, among the Creoles, naval 
officers, and general officers of the Russian-American Company, to 
meet many gentlemen of refinement, intelligence, and a high sense 
of honour and justice ; but his experience everywhere went to prove 
the fact so often asserted, that the workmen were, almost without 
exception, convicts, mostly from Siberia, and convicted of such 
crimes as theft, incorrigible drunkenness, burglary, and even 
manslaughter. The treatment of the Aleuts by the Russians in 
the early days of the Company has made their name a thing of 
dread to this hour ; they were the slaves of the Company, and were 
regarded rather as beasts than men. It is true, the Russian 
Church maintained a hierarchy even in this dreary region; but the 
Aleuts, who at the command of Government became zealous Chris- 
tians, would, says Mr. Dall, at the same command have become 
Mahometans with equal readiness. He bears most unfavourable testi- 
mony to the missionary work of the Greek Church in these regions, 
asserting positively that Father Inunocentius Veniaminoff (since 
Bishop of Kamtschatka) has, alone of the Greek missionaries to 
Alaska, left behind him an undying record of devotion, self-sacri- 
fice, and love, and that to him the Aleuts owe whatever of good 
may be found ingrained in their character. But, like similar 
tribes, they are dying out; their numbers, when first brought in 
contact with the Russians, were estimated at ten thousand, now 
there are not more than about fifteen hundred ; it remains to be 
seen how they and the other tribes will fare under the new régime, 
for we must bear in mind the fact of the purchase of the entire 
territory by the United States, every detail of which transfer is 
carefully given by Mr. Dall. It was on the 18th of October, 1867, 
that the territory was formally surrendered by the Russian colonial 
authorities to General Lovell Rousseau, U.S.A., who had been 
appointed United States Commissioner to receive the territory. 
Mr. Dall was at St. Michael’s when the news of the success of 
the Atlantic Cable reached him and the other members of the 
exploring and constructing party, who had gathered there to wait 
for tidings. ‘The news was welcome enough to the hard-worked 
constructors, but not to the explorers of the party. And Mr. 
Dall finally decided to let the rest of the party return without him, 
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while he continued the work of exploration which he had success- 
fully begun. And the regrets, which he could not but feel as the 
Clara Bell stood out to sea, and he remembered his only means of 
ever reaching civilization again, depended on some passing trader, 
or the annual store-ship of the Russians, were stitled, as many such 
regrets have been before, by the imperative necessity of providing 
something for dinner. lis first impulse naturally was to take his 
gun, but he was informed by Stépanoff, the chief factor of the 
station, that he could dine without first undertaking a shooting 
expedition, as there were various species of edible fungi procurable 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Lis plan of operations during 
his stay in the country was, first, ‘‘ to examine the rocks along the 
shores of Norton Sound and across the portage as_ thoroughly 
as possible. Next, to take his trading goods, and such 








provisions as he could obtain, to Nulato; spend the winter 
in making explorations in that vicinity, and, if possible, make 
a winter visit to Kotzebue Sound; to take a boat across the 
portage and descend the Yukon in the spring, examining the 
rocks carefully, and making as thorough collections as possible of 
specimens of natural history; to spend some time at the Yukon 
mouth ; and finally return by sea to the Redoubt; and there 
await some opportunity of getting a passage to Sitka or San 
Francisco with the collection.” ‘The next hundred and fifty pages. 
are filled with the narrative of a life which, but for the accumu- 
lated results given elsewhere, would seem strangely little worth 
the writing; but as we have said before, it is with those results we 
advise the reader to begin, and he will, if diligent, painstaking, and 
patient, rise from the perusal with a clear kuowledge of the past 
history, present position, and future prospects of Alaska. We get 
valuable notes on the characteristics of the Innuit and Indian 
tribes, tribes too often confounded in the mind of the casual 
observer. ‘To distinguish them more fully, Mr. Dall proposed to- 
the American “ Association for the Advancement of Science” 
that they should adopt the term Ordrian as the appellation 
of all the tribes dwelling on the coast, including the Innuit, 
Aleutian, and Asiatic Eskimo, and thus distinguish them from 
the other great group of natives who are included under the 
name of Indians. Neither, however, seem likely long to survive 
any very close contact with civilization; the wild grass gives. 
place before the plough, yet wild grass has its use; it is certain, 
nevertheless, that notwithstanding any halo of romance which 
may have been thrown around their lives (those lives which at 
best are a fight with famine and with cold for bare existence),. 
when the last Indian sleeps his last long sleep the world will not 
be the loser. 

We have a valuable chapter on the history of exploration and 
trade in Alaska since 1542, and Mr. Dall clearly considers 
there is still a wide untrodden field for enterprise. He has 
made careful collections of the fauna of the country, and of its 
vegetable productions, and has devoted considerable time to the 
study of its geological formation ; there is, in fact, much to arrest 
the attention of both naturalist and antiquarian, but we think the 
general reader will possibly be more interested in the practical and 
prosaic question of the resources of the country as they affect the 
settler and the trader. ‘The country under a monopoly afforded a 
hundred thousand silver roubles a year taxes to the Russian 
crown, and Mr. Dall says, “* Speaking from no uncertainty, but 
from positive knowledge, I believe that a proper and not onerous 
system of taxation would afford the United States two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in gold per annum. ‘The greater part 
of the sources of possible wealth in the country are still altogether 
undeveloped, for instance, the blubber of the seal so much prized 
for its fur yields oil worth two dollars a gallon.” Yet for 
many years hundreds of barrels have fertilized the hill-sides for 
want of some one to preserve it, so that it would seem on an 
average that at least sixty thousand dollars’ worth of oil is. 
annually wasted. Again, Mr. Dall calls attention to the fact 
that small farms in the Orkneys which formerly rented for £10 a 
year have risen to £300, on account of the utilization of the kelp. 
which grows on their shore, and from which carbonate of 
soda and iodine are manufactured. ‘The alkali is consumed 
in the manufacture of glass and in all hard soaps. It is from 
incinerated kelp that iodine is obtained in large quantities. ‘The 
solution of kelp from which all the alkali has been crystallized, by 
a chemical process, affords iodine through distillation.” Now, there 
are immense fields of kelp which fringe the greater portion of the 
north-west coast ; so that, as Mr. Dall concludes, this manufacture 
might be carried on in almost any part of Alaska to any desired 
extent. At the mouth of the Yukon not less than two million 
salmon are dried every summer, and the number could easily be 
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be even compared with it for flavour. And we meet again with 
our old friend the alikon, whose value has never yet been half 
estimated. But, turning from the fisheries, whose boundless 
capabilities no one doubts, we have before us here a careful con- 
sideration of the agricultural prospects of the countoy, and these 
at first sight are undoubtedly small. Yet during the sunny months 
of May and June the growth of plants is rapid, and large tracts of land, 
writes Mr. Dall, hitherto considered valueless, might furnish, if not 
abundant, yet very acceptable crops. ‘The coasts and lowlands 
are covered with luxuriant grass, which might be extensively used 
for pasturage, with due care taken to protect the cattle in the 
winter ; and in one of the most essential requisites for making a 
country habitable, namely, timber, the land abounds. Among the 
most valuable of the trees is the white spruce. Mr. Dall found 
houses twenty years old built of this wood, in which most of the 
jogs were absolutely sound, which is saying a good deal, when its 
exposure to the elements in a country so inclement as Alaska is 
considered. An interesting comparison is drawn out by Mr. Dall 
between the Aleutian Isles and the Highlands of Scotland which 
have for centuries been under cultivation. Te sees little reason to 
doubt that with similar industry a similar result might be 
produced, since Sitka has already most of the common vegetables, 
cattle live, and the milk and cream are good, and there are forests 
of the yellow cedar or camphor woods. Mr. Dall closes his account 
of this great bleak territory with a sanguine prophecy of its future: 

“T have seen with surprise and regret that men whoso forefathers 
wielded the axe in the forests of Maine, or gathered scanty crops on the 
granite hillsides of Massachusetts, have seen fit to throw contempt and 
derision on the acquisition of a great territory naturally far richer than 
that in which they themselves originated, principally on the ground 
that it is a ‘cold’ country. This complaint is but half true, to begin 
with, since on half of the coast of the new territory the thermometer 
has never been known to fall below zero. Icebergs are unknown in 
Alaska from Dixon’s Entrance to Bering Strait, and no polar bear ever 
came within a thousand miles of Sitka. On the other hand, has the 
race of hardy pioneers died out among us? Do we, as a nation, sigh 
only for indolent siestas in the canebrakes of Cuba? In a country 
where all that we honour and respect has grown from the efforts of those 
whose energy, fostered by conflict with the elements, has made a garden 
of the rock, turned the forest into fruitful fields, and drawn the precious 
minerals from the flinty bosom of the earth, there can be but one answer 
to such a question. We have bought for a nominal price the key to the 
North Pacific. It can no longer be said that three ironclads can block- 
ade our entire western coast. Two hundred and fifty years hence there 
may be a now New England where there is now a trackless forest. The 
time may come when we shall call on our Pacific fishermen to man our 
fleets, on the lambermen of Alaska and our hardy northern trappers to 
don the blue, and strike another blow for unity and freedom. The oak 
must weather the storms of many winters before it gains maturity. 
Alaska is not a California, where cities arise in a night, and may pass 
away inaday. Moanwhile, we must be patient.” 





COMPETITIVE ETHICS. * 

In times past it has been matter of discussion whether Ethics 
should be treated as a branch of philosophy, or as a science, or as 
an art. It was reserved for these latter days to discover that 
whatever else may be found in the study of ethics, it is first and 
above all things a subject,—a subject, that is, not of knowledge, 
which would be the term supplied by the reader according to an 
obsolete usage of the word, but of examination, which is indeed a 
matter of infinitely greater dignity and importance. Knowledge 
may be power, but the examination-faculty is more. For by know- 
ledge comes in due time wisdom ; but by examination come straight- 
way places in class lists and appointments in the Civil Service. 
Who, then, can doubt which is the worthier object,—to learn after 
the slow and fruitless manner of the ancients, or to prepare oneself 
to be examined after the compendious and lucrative manner of the 
moderns? Whoever has made up his mind on this question in the 
way any reasonable and business-like person must do—if, indeed, 
he passes through any such stage of doubt as is implied in having 
to make up one’s mind—let him therefore go and buy this anual 
of Ethics, or some other book like unto it, and surely he shall have 
his reward. 

And yet, as we gaze in reverence on the wonderful transforma- 
tion effected in philosophy and all other human knowledge by 
competitive examination, a self-willed fancy leads us back to the 
thought of another kind of examination which, though it was 
limited to a small city where they had only rudiments of a univer- 
sity and no Civil Service, and was exercised on only one person at 
a time, did obtain a certain repute in its day. The examiner was 
named Socrates ; he plucked without mercy, and was never known 
to give full marks. However, he gave it out that he strove to 
awake slumbering activities, encourage the development of 
genuine thought, and clear away all deceitful shows that might 
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choke its growth. And his method, odd and irregular as it was, 
is said to have been to some extent successful. How would it 
fare, one is tempted to wonder, with the improvements recently 
made in the art of learning, or rather the substitutes provided for 
it, if the master-hand of Socrates could for a short space recover 
its life and cunning, and go to work on the dissection of them ? 

If only competition had been invented in his day! We fancy 
how Socrates in his morning stroll might encounter some confi- 
dent young Glaucon, with his manual and note-book, qualifying 
himself to give a pat answer to all questions about all systems 
from Thales to Protagoras. Then he would inquire with friendly 
interest what might be the subject of the young man’s study ; and 
on receiving his answer he would commend the wisdom of his 
choice as beyond his years, and would go on, if the humour took 
him, to sound the praise of Ethics in balanced phrases and nicely- 
measured words that Prodicus might have envied; all which 
would in time to come be expounded by learned editors au grand 
sérieux, to the infinite bewilderment of themselves and their 
readers. ‘Chen Socrates would break off, to let fall, as if by 
accident, some question of this kind :—‘And doubtless you yourself, 
Glaucon, are not without hope of reaping personal advantages 
from so excellent a study?’ ‘Surely not,’ the other would reply ; 
‘otherwise 1 should not have applied myself to it.’ ‘Certainly 
it is a fine thing for a citizen of a free State to have 
provided himself with just and settled ideas on all ethical 
questions, so that whenever occasion arises in either public or 
private affairs, he may act on them promptly and with certainty 
of being right. Is not that your opinion?’ ‘No doubt what you 
say is true, but I had never looked at the matter quite in that 
light.’ ‘Then I suppose you expect to obtain some more immediate 
benefit than those I mentioned ?’ ‘Indeed I do.’ ‘ May I ask of 
what kind, and from whom? from the State, or from private 
persons ?’ ‘ My dear Socrates, how could it possibly be from private 
persons? You must be laughing at me, if you pretend not to 
know what all Athens knows about the constitution and regula- 
tions of our public offices. Who but the State and its 
officers can examine and give places in the Civil Service?’ 
And so Socrates would pursue his questions, preserving up to 
the last moment an air of mere curiosity, and would extract 
from his unsuspecting friend an account of the whole system, 
the history of the rise and flourishing of examinations, and 
of the special industry called into existence by them to supply 
their demands, and all the latest precepts of the art and mystery 
of cramming. Having once got all the admissions he wanted, the 
master would fall to his real work, and with a rapid summing-up 
and a few searching interrogatories would force poor Glaucon to 
admit in so many words that the object of his reading was not to 
know ethics by having ideas of his own, but to know other people’s 
ideas about ethics; nay, not even to know those fully, but only to 
know so much of them as one can be examined in, such part being 
also in the nature of things not the most valuable; nay, further, 
not even to know that part, but only to have so much information 
about it as examiners may be led to take for knowledge. When 
Socrates had found his way to a conclusion of this kind, the 
further remarks he made used often to be rather uucivil, and3almost 
beyond what reviewers allow themselves to say now-a-days; so 
we will refrain from guessing what more he would have added on 
this occasion. Such, then, might have been up to this point the 
bare outlines of the dialogue, stripped of their Attic grace, and 
disguised in the awkward garment of a barbarian tongue. 

As to the book whose title has led us into this dreamy digression, 
we do not see that there is much to be said for or against it as an 
individual ; it appears to be a fair specimen enough of its class. 
What can a writer do who has to condense a general survey of 
moral philosophy into a couple of hundred pages in a form adapted 
for learning to answer an appendix of questions? Perhaps a man 
who has accepted such a task is mistaken in trying to find room 
for any expression of his own opinions; but if this is to be done at 
all, the plan Dr. Owgan has adopted has much to recommend it 
in simplicity and brevity. He sets down the arguments on the 
one side and the other, and then flies away from them with an 
intuition. We defy any one to do better when the Freedom of 
the Will, for example, has to be disposed of in four pages. Again, 
it is but natural that, after pressing down as tight as they will go 
all the objections to the immortality of the soul, the author should 
find his faith so far shaken that he would rather like to see a real 
ghost :— 

‘Wo may perhaps be excused for regretting the absenco of the only 
evidence on which we could rely as definite and conclusive. Such 


evidence could be supplied only by a well-authenticated instance of a 
spiritual apparition; and there is unfortunately no such instance to 


ap; cal to.” 
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Certainly this short reflection, whatever other merits it may 
have, must be about equally distasteful to spiritualists and anti- 
spiritualists, being as it is about equally unfair to both; so that it 
exemplifies very well the latest and most approved fashion of im- 
partial neutrality. But the arguments about immortality had to 
be served up all neat and trim as victual for the examination- 
faculty; and after that, how could either thought or room be 
spared for judging them? So, also, when this Manual of Ethics 
has to touch on the different ways of regarding the relation of God 
to the world, it is not really any grievance to find those ways 
reduced to two, and stated as if a certain other book of ethics, 
written by one Benedict de Spinoza, was not in existence. Pan- 
theism is a large, sweeping, irregular sort of thing to deal with, 
besides being rather naughty ; in short, it is not amenable to com- 
petitive examination. Therefore it must be ignored. Why, it 
suggests just such ideas as set people asking useless questions, 
instead of being content to get up useful answers. So we will 
none of your Gott und Welt jargon here; we leave that to un- 
practical, uncompetitive folks like the (rermans, who are fit for 
nothing but to make music and metaphysics one half century, and 
overthrow empires the next. 

The most original piece of criticism in the book is the following 
estimate of Butler's Analogy :-— 

“Of this essay tho valuo, importance, and general repute are such 
that it is nearly certain to be included in the subjects of any com- 
petently-conducted examination in ethics; especially because, although 
containing many sophisms—such as petitio principit, a non tali pro tali, 
argqumentum ad ignorantiam, &e.—it is as logical as any work relating to 
theological, that is, to transcendental questions, can be expected to be.” 
A formidable etcetera truly! The word ‘‘logical” in this passage 
is perhaps to be taken as a term of art, meaning fitted for the 
purposes of furnishing materials for examination questions. 
Similarly it is said of Hegel’s Philosophy of History that it is 
‘*probably as near the truth as the generality of philosophical 
epeculations.” Mora!: ‘Truth is uncertain, marks are certain. 
Therefore go and get marks. 

As to mechanical execution, we have not observed anything 
amiss in the printing of the English; but in one Greek extract, 
consisting of twenty-two words, the accents are right on ten (six 
of these being ~«/), wrong on five, and omitted on seven. 

We do not wish to be understood as expressing any disapproval 
of this book in particular. For anything we can tell, it may be 
eminently well adapted for its avowed purpose of enabling candi- 
dates to make a respectable figure in examinations. In fact, we 
do not profess to be qualified to say whether work of this kind is 
well or ill done. What we insist on is that it ought not to be 


done at all. 


MR. JEAFFRESON’S ANNALS OF OXFORD.* 
Ir we may judge from the pleasant volumes of gossip which he 
has put together about clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, Mr. 
Jeaffreson ought not to have written such a very bad book as is 
this Annals of Oxford. It is not difficult, however, to see the 
causes of his failure. In the first place, he has not taken sufficient 
pains with his work. It required to be done with great research, 
for which, indeed, there is an almost limitless field; but Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s reading appears to have extended very little beyond 
books which every one knows. Even if he had not time to dig 
for such materials as are to be found in college registers and the 
like, there are materials which were ready to his hand, and which 
he has strangely neglected. ‘There are, for instance, covering a 
great part of the eighteenth century, Dr. King’s \Jemoirs and the 
Relliquix Hernianx, both of them giving remarkable and minute 
pictures of the Oxford life of that period from the Jacobite point 
of view. In the next place, there is an evident want of sound 
judgment and fairness. Mr. Jeaffreson wishes, we suppose, to 
show the world what very sharp things he, an Oxonian, can say 
of his own University, how far above any prejudices of affection 
The result is that he leaves on his readers 
Throughout 





or respect he can rise. 
an impression that he is unjust, and even spiteful. 
the two volumes he seems systematically to depreciate the Univer- 
sity. ‘This, of course, may be the genuine expression of his opinion, 
but we know of no other word besides “spite” by which to 
characterize such a sentence as this :— 


“Not mine the pen to prefer angry charges of incapacity and 
sloth against collegiate teachers,—not mine the task to demonstrate 
that the system which has flourished in our Universities during these 
later centuries is chiefly remarkable for the protection it extends, and 
for the prosperity it affords, to negligent, if not incompetent, lecturers, 
who, after extracting from undergraduates high fees for inefficient 
instruction, leave them to buy of ‘ private coaches’ the assistance which 
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the abundantly-remunerated tutors of the Colleges are presumed, by the 
theory of the college system, to render to the members of their classes.” 
There is something peculiarly odious—quite apart from the 
truth or falsehood of the charge thus made, about which every one 
who knows the Oxford of to-day can judge—in the way in which 
it is insinuated. It is the exact counterpart of what the Eatans- 
will Gazette says of the rival editor, ‘‘ What if we were to raise 
the curtain which happily conceals Hrs private life from general 
ridicule, not to say from general execration. . .. . . What if we 
were to print the following effusion which we received from a 
talented fellow-townsman and correspondent!” And, of course, 
they «do print it. Mr. Jeaffreson’s third fault is a deplorable 
delusion that he is sprightly and humorous, when he is nothing 
but flippant. Our readers will soon be satisfied on this point if 
they will look at one or two extracts which we shall give. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s first sentence gives us a taste of what we are to 
expect. Ile has occasion to refer to some year between 1560 and 
1570, and he does it thus :— 

“ William Shakespeare had not yot risen to the dignity of a whining 
schoolboy, with satchel and shining face, creeping like snail unwillingly 
to school. It had never occurred to him to hope that he might one day 
become as great a man as his father, and rise to be Alderman of Strat- 
ford. Hoe was still only an infant mewling and puking in his nurse’s 
arms, when Oxford and Cambridge fell to quarrelling on the absurdest 
of all absurd questions,” &c. 

And then he gives forty pages about this quarrel, being so 
delighted, however, with his way of fixing the date, that he cannot 
help saying, on p. 5:— 

‘To return, when little William Shakespeare was a creature of no 

great importance to any one in Stratford or elsewhere, with the 
exception of the woman whose maiden name was Mary Arden.” 
On the quarrel itself, which concerned the relative antiquity of 
the two Universities, and particularly the traditional foundation 
of Oxford by King Alfred, he has, of course, nothing new to say, 
except we are so to regard the manner in which he describes the 
settlement of the controversy by Mr. T. A. Wright’s researches 
into the genuineness of Asser’s biography :— 

“By rendering literature this service, Mr. Wright may be said, in 
the language of ‘the force,’ to have laid his hand firmly on ‘the scruff’ 
of King Alfred’s neck, and to have repulsed him from the University. 
And to do the royal intruder justice, the officer on duty had no need to 
use violence. Seeing that his game was up, and that his confederates 
could no longer sustain his rotten title, the royal Saxon bowed politely 
to his adversaries, smiled affectionately on his crest-fallen friends, and, 
turning upon his heel, went into the country, where he has lived ever 
since in the midst of a numerous circle of devoted admirers.” 

We feel positively ashamed to quote such rubbish, of which it 
is too complimentary to say that it is a ghastly reminiscence of 
Mr. Dickens’ very worst manner. 

Or we may mention the three chapters (12, 13, 14) in which 
Mr. Jeaffreson describes some of the great riots of medizval 
Oxford. He tells the story in a jaunty, would-be-humorous 
fashion. So of Otho, the Pope’s legate, whose head cook was 
killed by an Oxonian student, he writes :— 

“For evory objection that could bo anticipated by a gentleman about 
to poke his nose into another person's business, the Legate was providod 
with an appropriate response. To any malapert scholar who should 
stigmatize him as an intruder, he was instructed to reply, ‘ You are 
another.’ Should any numerous body of Oxonians revile him contu- 
maciously for being an Italian, he was authorized to respond, ‘Granted ; 
what of it?’ In case the academicians should break out in general and 
impious rebellion against his just and divine authority, he might curse 
the whole University with bell, book, and candle, the consequences of 
which spirited line of action were too awful to contemplate.” 

It is possible to imagine, but not describe, the weariness which 
is caused by reading a few pages—and we have here not a few— 
of such verbiage as this. Mr. Jeaffreson could not have found an 
author, no, not the most tedious, who has not told the tale better, 
and from whom it would not have been far better to borrow. 
One more extract of this kind and we have done. Describing the 
presents which the Oxonians sent to the Legate, he writes :— 

“ There is reason to believe that they comprised several hampers of 
Oxford sausages, which the Legate’s brother eyed with suspicion ; several 
hundred pots of marmalade, without which confection no Oxonian 
breakfast-table can ever have been thought perfectly furnished ;” 


andsoon. And this is supposed to be funny ! 

To go fully into what we cannot but think Mr. Jeaffreson’s in- 
justice, would require more space than we can give. It will be 
enough to note one or two points. Why can he not spare a word 
of praise, or at least of sympathy, for the Fellows of Corpus who 
in 1568 resisted, as they were quite right in resisting, Queen 
Elizabeth’s nomination of a President (called Master by Mr. 
Jeaffreson)? Surely, whether they were secret Romanists or no 
—and their proved courage ought to exempt them from the sneer 
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that ‘they were disposed to conform to Protestant requirements in 
order to retain their preferments”—they were deserving of as much 
praise as were in later days the President and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen when they resisted the intrusive proceedings of James II. 
To pass to a very different subject, it is, we firmly believe, a 
slander to speak of the ‘fulsome flatteries and servile compli- 
ments with which the collegiate dons and plebeian undergraduates 
known in Victorian England as ‘ tuft-hunters ’ make life pleasant 
and poisonous to the ‘ tufts’ of Christ Church and other fashion- 
able colleges.” Of course these young men get more attention 
than is good for them; but we feel sure that they do not get it 
from ‘collegiate dons.” Even in such a matter as the antiquity 
of its buildings, Mr. Jeaffreson cannot do the University justice. 
He conceives it to be his mission to dissipate delusions, and so he 
tells that,— 

“With the exception of two or three noble structures, and a few 
remnants of edifices long since destroyed, their Alma Mater has just 
nothing to boast of in the way of structural antiquity.” 

Now ‘these two or three noble structures” are quite enough, 
not to go beyond them, to prove that Oxford has a good deal to 
boast of. When we consider how little domestic architecture there 
is in England that dates back to before the sixteenth century— 
and it is of domestic architecture that we speak in talking of the 
Colleges—we shall see that a very considerable proportion of 
what we have is to be found in Oxford. We will quote Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s own words :— 

“Merton retains its original plan, and is rich in ancient structure. 

New College retains a noble display of original buildings, that after 
standing for near five hundred years are the prido of their possessors 
and the admiration of all beholders....... Like New College, 
Magdalen is superbly rich in primeval structure, and tho loiterer 
beneath the roof of its cloisters, chapel, library, and hall, is surrounded 
by works of the designors and artizans of the fifteenth century.” 
He makes out the case against himself, and it would not be difficult 
to make it stronger. Nonotice, for instance, is taken of what are, 
we believe, the very oldest buildings in the University, that side 
of the Quadrangle of Worcester College, on the left hand as 
one enters, which belonged to the old Gloucester Hall. And Mr. 
Jeaffreson is utterly wrong when he says that “the hall of 
Lincoln College belongs to the period” of the war between 
Charles and his Parliament. The hall was built early in 
the fifteenth century, and though it has had new windows put 
in, the Jowvre on the roof is identically the same with the original 
construction. The kitchen and buttery in the same college are, 
we believe, of the same date. Lincoln, to note one or two among 
other errors which Mr. Jeaffreson makes, would much rejoice, 
were it true that Lord Crewe bequeathed to it the greater part 
of his wealth. ‘The Creweian ‘T'rustees,” a body of whom an 
‘‘annalist of Oxford” ought to have heard, know better than 
that. And what is meant by talking of ‘ richly-endowed halls,” 
«propos of the struggle between the Halls and Colleges? A 
‘“‘richly-endowed ” hall would to all intents and purposes be a 
college. ‘The truth is that a hall can hold no endowment. What- 
ever belongs to it is held for it in trust, a subtlety which we can 
scarcely attribute to those early times. And why is Cranmer 
called “aged”? It is but a trifle, but it gives an unfavourable im- 
pression as to general accuracy to find the term applied to a man 
who wanted at his martyrdom several years of seventy. 

The one chapter in the book of which we can speak with praise 
is that on the ‘Gardens and Walks,” in which Mr. Jeaffreson 
gives an interesting summary of a work not easily accessible, 
Loggan’s O.conia Illustrata, published 1675. 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW SONGS.* 

Foremost among this season’s Christmas books stands a series of 
songs written for music four years ago by Mr. Tennyson at Mr. 
Sullivan’s request, and now, the music being just completed, put 
forth very sumptuously by the publisher. One is glad to know 
by what sort of accident Mr. Tennyson’s name came to be 
numbered for once among the crowd of Christmas writers, and 
that it was only the chance result of a good-natured promise 
made years ago in the days long before this deluge of the war. 
In such a time as this we caunot resist the hope that his voice,—a 
voice which has the ear of all the world—might presently be heard 
in some “ martial song like a trumpets call,” some ‘ passionate 
ballad, gallant and gay,” calling England to ‘‘ Awake, Awake, and 
put on strength!” lest our * long island story” should be quenched in 
shame. The ‘‘ burden” also of all-desolated France—what would 
not one give to have it from his hands, with a tongue of fire in 
every wound ? 





* The Window; or, Songs of the Wrens, Words written for music by Alfred Tenny- 
son, D.C.L. Music by Alfred Sullivan, London: Strahan and Co. 


The ‘ pickers-up of unconsidered trifles ” have not been idle 
these four years, but have been hawking a pirated and imperfect 
version of the songs about the town, which, though of course, as we 
happen to know, refused by respectable journalists, has yet been 
freely quoted from and commented upon in certain quarters. The 
slight value evidently set upon them by their author may have 
encouraged such proceedings, which are, however, the more and not 
the less discreditable if not held worth a prosecution. 

To turn, however, to the little poems themselves. Although offer- 
ing no scope for the author’s highest powers, their subject is well 
fitted for a playful gracefulness of treatment which certainly no other 
living hand could equally bestow upon it. A gossamer thread of 
love-story connects the sparkling little beads of song, some of them 
bright with a fairy lustre which recalls the gems in ‘* The Prin- 
cess,” and seems to make the music superfluous ; others dependent 
on the musician for their full effect ; as indeed they all are meant to 
be. The hero, though called by Mr. Tennyson in his preface a 
‘‘ puppet,” yet reminds one of days when one’s own puppethood 
was a very real and natural state of life. ‘The little boastful self- 
conceits, so soon and sorely dashed by a day’s delay in the post, 
the rapid alternation of the cold and hot fits of despair and con- 
fidence, surely come home to memory as very true. And the 
modest manhood into which the little lover rises at the last when 
the light of marriage dawns upon him, certainly lifts him above a 
mere puppet before we quit his company. Let us hope that 
memory in some of us may vouch for this touch also. 

‘The variety of mood and style thus gained is very striking, and 
offers Mr. Sullivan an opportunity of which he has not failed to 
take full advantage. He is to be greatly congratulated on obtain- 
ing such a quasi-libretto, and still more on the success with which 
he has risen to the occasion. He has borne in mind throughout 
the “old-fashioned ” tone in which he seems to have requested to 
have his subject cast for him, and his well-known setting of 
‘Orpheus with his lute” (commended by Mr. ‘Tennyson in his 
preface) has perceptibly influenced several of the airs. ‘There is 
a delicate and sprightly originality about many of them which is 
very charming, and if the prevalent feeling in the melodies be 
somewhat sentimental, this is no high price to pay in these days 
for the total absence of coarseness and vulgarity. 

Songs 7 and 11, as poems, have become at once our own first 


favourites. ‘The mist and the rain,” with its burden at the end 


of every stanza,— 
“ And tho wet west wind and the world will go on.” 


seems to us certain to grow into the language, as so many other 
of Mr. 'Tennyson’s songs have done. Song 11 recalls the noble 
natural view of ‘*men’s love and women’s love” which he has 
always upheld, in the inspiring, touching language he knows so 
well have to fit to it:— 


“ Light so low upon earth, 
You send a flash to the sun. 
Here is the golden close of love, 
All my wooing is done. 


“ Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ?— 
I have heard of thorns and briars.” 
The most musically successful seem to us Nos. 1, 5, and 10. The 
freshness and movement of the accompaniment to the first are a 
true running commentary on the words ; we seem both to hear and 
see in it the race of the cloudy rack and the sweep of the early 
breezes, and the dancing of the morning sunbeams. No. 5:— 
“ Birds’ love and birds’ song, 
Flying here and there ; 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
And you with gold for hair.” 
has perhaps the tunefullest and most ear-taking melody of all; 


and No. 10,— 
“Sun comes, moon comes, 


Time slips away,” 

for both its air and accompaniment, is as purely and delicately 
sentimental as any lover could wish its momentous question to ap- 
pear. Songs 5and 10 are both remarkable as showing how slight is 
the poetic framework round which music seems often best to 
twine, a principle which Mr. Tennyson has evidently borne in 
mind in the little compositions before us, and which should be 
recollected in all discussion of them. 

One song alone remains unset. Perhaps Mr. Sullivan himself 
considered its own music sufficient for it, and left it untouched as 
acompliment. Certainly ‘all little birds that are” seem singing 
through every line of it, and the whole season of spring to be 
| briefly comprehended in one such phrase of it as :— 
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“Look, how they tumble the blossom, the mad little tits!” 


just as in a similar manner the couplet in Song 4,— 


* And frost is here, 
And has bitten the heel of the going year,” 


is a perfect epigram of coming winter. 





SKETCHES OF CALIFORNIAN LIFE.* 
We venture to predict that few will read a page or two of this 
modest volume, open it where they will, without being attracted 
to finish it, and that as few will lay it down without curiosity to 
hear more of the author. ‘The prediction is a safe one, for novelty 
of subject combined with originality of style is everywhere fascinat- 
ing, even had we not already heard of the surprised delight with 
which the American public of the Eastern States have hailed the 
appearance of this writer of the Far West. Mr. Bret Harte is 
editor of the Overland Monthly, a genuine San Francisco periodical, 
brimming with the vigorous exuberance of its birthplace, and has 
gradually won great local repute by his prose and verse contributions 
to newspapers and magazines ; but the present collection of sketches 
is, we believe, his first appeal to the English-reading world at large. 

What he has put before us is a vivid picture of life in the rough 
mining settlements of California, as it was fifteen to twenty years 
ago, ** an era,” he says, “ still so recent, that in attempting to revive 
its poetry, I am conscious also of awakening the more prosaic 
recollections of its survivors, and yet an era replete with a certain 
Greek poetry, of which perhaps none were more unconscious than 
the heroes themselves.” ‘I'he majority of the characters introduced 
are decidedly improper. Gamblers, horse-stealers, drunkards, sluice- 
robbers, and sinful women are sure to be an important element 
in the unaccountable medley of humanity that gathers in gold- 
mining districts; but they are at least human, and, if we may 
believe Mr. Harte, capable, on occasion, not only of moral feelings, 
but of downright virtuous action. Mr. Oakhurst, the gambler, and 
‘*Mother Shipton” exhibit a self-abnegation which is extra- 
ordinary without being incredible ; and the devotion of Miggles to 
the man who “used to know” her, and suddenly became a 
paralytic imbecile, is simply beautiful. No reader, however in- 
nocent, however sensitive, need fear any harm from this book. 
The characters may be apparently undesirable, and their lives and 
speech reckless; still the moral purpose and sympathies of the 
writer are evident enough to make one feel quite safe in his hands. 
Indeed it may be objected that he is almost too pathetic. In 
most of his principal sketches our sympathies are so strongly 
excited as to become positively painful. ‘Take, for instance, the 
narrative of the fourteen days’ hopeless waitiug for death of the 
snowbound Outcasts of Poker Flat, or the story of Tennessee's 
Partner. ‘There is certainly no open hankering after effect here, 
no signs of a systematic siege laid to our feelings. ‘The tale is 
told in a few pages, plainly, even abruptly, while every now 
and then the writer breaks in with some terse caustic 
comment, as if protesting against being betrayed unawares 
into emotion; but his handiwork persists, in spite of all 
this, in turning out strangely affecting. No doubt it con- 
tributes considerably to this result that Mr. Harte knows 
when and how to stop. His habit is to break his stories off short 
directly the culminating point of interest is reached, often leaving 
a good deal of sequel to be added by the reader’s imagination. 
This is notably the case in two of the most striking and characteris- 
tic idyls—for idy]s more than anything else they are —in the volume. 
When the curtain suddenly falls upon ‘ Mliss,” the two principal 
actors—a high-souled earnest young schoolmaster, aud a girl, aged 
eleven, whom he has reclaimed from untaught savagery, and with 
whom he is unquestionably in love—are starting hand-in-hand, by 
starlight, from a lone town in the Sierra Nevada, bound, so far as 
it appears, for nowhere. And the door of a stage-coach closes on 
the companion picture, the Idyl of Red Gulch, with an austere 
solitary schoolmistress flying from a reformed drunkard, who is 
clearly not indifferent to her. Yet we would not have it other- 
wise, It is not Mr. Harte’s vocation to write three-volume novels, 
but to photograph detached incidents ; and as long as the pictures 
are clear and faithful representations of nature, we need not ask 
for more than a suggestion of what lies outside of the chosen field 
of view. 

Mr. Harte evidently has the great advantage of long familiarity 
with the localities in which his scenes are laid, and makes a very 
telling use of this advantage whenever he finds occasion for scene- 
painting. We feel no difficulty in realizing the natural surround- 


ings among which his characters live and act. The crisp, bracing 





i 


* The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By Francis Bret Harte. Boston: 


Fields, Osgood, and Co. 1870, 


air of the Sierra slopes, the narrow valleys running up into 
wooded cafions and gold-producing gulches, and the all-pervading 
red dust and mud, take hold of our imagination at once, and fall 
naturally into their places in every picture. And then consider 
how dramatically man and his unlovely works serve as a foil to all 
this! Reckless red-shirted miners labour in these gulches, and 
squander their gold-dust in the gaudy “ saloons” and gambling- 
houses of their rough settlements. ‘These red mountain-sides echo 
the oaths and pistol-shots of bar-room rowdies, and look placidly 
on at robberies and lynchings. And what a strange dialect it is 
that is current here! ‘The language of cardplayers, the phrases of 
poker and euchre, are the favourite vehicles of expression for every 
kind of sentiment. ‘Tennessee gallops away from Sandy Bar to 
escape the consequences of a long tale of misdeeds, and at the 
extremity of Grizzly Caiion is confronted by a small man ona 
grey horse. ‘** What have you got there? I call,’ said ‘Tennessee 
quietly. ‘Two bowers and an ace,’ said the stranger, as quietly, 
showing two revolvers and a bowie-knife. ‘That takes me,’ 
returned ‘Tennessee ; and with this gamblers’ epigram, he threw 
away his useless pistol, and rode back with his captor.” (p. 59.) 

It is amusing to notice Mr. Harte’s anxiety to draw out the 
frequent contrast between the physical appearance and real 
character and occupations of the dwellers in such places as Roaring 
Camp and Poker Flat. At Roaring Camp, ‘The greatest scamp 
had a Raphael face, with a profusion of blonde hair ; Oakhurst, a 
gambler, had the melancholy air and intellectual abstraction of 
a Hamlet; the coolest and most courageous man was scarcely over 
five feet in height, with a soft voice and an embarrassed, timid 
manner.” (p. 3.) And another gambler, Mr. Hamlin, has scarcely 
come upon the stage, when our attention is directed to “ his pale 
Greek face and Homeric gravity.” 

These last words remind us of the chief fault we have to find 
with Mr. Harte’s writing, a fault perhaps unconscious, but the 
more to be regretted as it often disfigures a genuine originality of 
style. Ile has at some time or other had an attack of Dickens-on- 
the-brain, with the unhappy result so constantly seen in our 
Cockney school of literature. When this distressing malady is 
upon him, he temporarily loses all his native terseness and humour, 
and vainly tries to supply the loss out of the penny-a-liner’s 
phrase-book. At such times a schoolmistress’s class-room—the 
school is always a respected feature of these wild settlements— 
becomes an “astute Vestal’s temple” (p. 79), and of a drunken 
man lying in the sun it is remarked that “ a tranquil philosophy, 
born of his physical condition, suffused and saturated his moral 
being.” (p. 72.) Mr. Harte is certainly an inconsiderate employer 
of adjectives too. His favourite ones occur over and over again 
at short intervals. It is not many minutes after Yuba Bill has 
angrily scrutinized the imbecile Jim’s ‘expression of perfectly 
gratuitous solemnity,” that his own features ‘‘ relax into an expres- 
sion of gratuitous and imbecile cheerfulness.” One day Miss Mary 
picks her way through the red dust, ‘‘ not without some feline cir- 
cumlocution ;” and another she walks in the woods “ felinely 
fastidious.” Still, our writer's ‘cheerful irrelevance” (his own 
expression) in this particular is in no way comparable with that of 
the author of Lothair. 

We have now said enough, we hope, to call attention to this 
little book of sketches. From telling the author's stories we have 
purposely abstained, for it is his own manner of telling them that 
gives them their peculiar charm. ‘The reader will find no lack 
of humour, but none of that Artemus Ward and Josh Billings kind 
of fun of which we have had almost a surfeit lately. The sketches 
included in the collection have obviously been composed at many 
different times, and are not all of equal merit, but they indicate so 
much power that we look forward with pleasure to hearing from 
Mr. Harte again, 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Primitive Man. By Louis Figuier. (Chapman and Hall.)—This book 
| is written with all the liveliness and force, the lucidity and the felicity 
of illustration which distinguish M. Figuier and, we may add, not a few 
of the savants who belong to the samo nationality. Compared with 
| others which treat of the same subject, or of others allied to it—with that, 
| for instance, of Sir John Lubbock—it is popular in its method and style 
| but it is in nowise superficial. M. Figuier, it should be observed, is 
| strongly opposed to the “development” theory. That opposition wo are 
by no means disposed to censure, but it possibly accounts for a blemish 
| in the volume, not uncommon, indeed, in French books of science, which 
suggests the only adverse criticism which we desire to make upon it. 
| Tho pictures aro of a sensational and unreal kind. Did M. Figuier, by 
| way of protesting that man is not descended from the ape, direct his 
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artist to give to his representation of the primitive tribes such a mag- 
nificent development? We have nothing to show nowadays so superb. 
If prehistoric man was so noble of aspect, wefmust be descending to the 
level of the ape, instead of having risen from it. 

Austin Friars. By the Author of “ George Geith.” 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 
—Mrs. J. H. Riddell has never cared to gratify her readers with what is 
calle1‘‘a pleasant story.” We do not think that she ever gavo them 
anything so distinctly unpleasant as Austin Friars. The heroino of it is 
one Yorke—that is her Christian name—who runs away on her wedding- 
day from the husband whom her father had forced her to marry—a 
most admirable man, as it turns out—and lives as mistress with a most 
worthless commercial adventurer, who gives his name to the book. That 
name itself, with its absurdity as belonging to a man, and so producing 
something of the effect of an affront on the reader, indicates what wo 
seom to discern throughout tho book,—a certain weariness of her 
work in the writer. In truth, it is a little like what we havo 
seen before from the same pen. There have been days surely 
when Mrs. Riddell would not have 
vulgarism as this:—'* Mr. Ross received an intimation from Mr. 
Menteith’s solicitor that the remaining bills would, on coming to 
maturity, bo provided for by Mr. Menteith, and retired through his 
bankers. Which they were.” Nor would she have filled page after pago 
with moralizing reflections that wholly fail to produce the effect which she 
once knew how to produce by the drawing of character. And she 
would have, at least, taken pains to avoid such a contradiction as this 
between vol. ii., 265, “Such men [men of the strictest honour] are in busi- 
ness the rule”; and vol. iii., 124, “Show me tho man who has a sound 
conscience in this matter [the procuring of advances from a bank], and I 
will show you in return the dodo or the mastodon in the flesh. But 
then, indeed, it might be equally difficult to produce the commercial 
individual who has in any way been always careful not to stretch cut 
his arm further than he could draw it back, and to adventure no more 
The former is, we see, Mrs. Riddell’s 


condescended to such a 


than he could fairly afford to lose.” 
real opinion, for sho promises us another novel in support of the 
thesis, and tells us that ‘most writers who have undertaken to pourtray 
business know nothing at all about it.” She herself knows something, 
it is clear, at all events, about the outside of it, uses commercial terms with 
the air of a master, and describes out-of-the-way commercial regions. 
This is but a poor exchango for the masterly painting of men and 
women which she once used to give us, a power of which here we see 
little trace except in the character of Luke Ross. Yorke herself, wo 
cannot believe in, cannot think her the pure, high-souled creature which 
we are required to take her for, 

Ecclesiastical Authority in England. By Edward Museutt. (Miall.) 
—Mr. Muscutt tells us that he means to give his readers not arguments, 
but facts, and that he “has found neither the inclination nor seen the 
desirableness of even touching upon any point of ecclesiastical polity.” 
Ile scarcely carries out this programme. The statement, for instance, 
that “ Apostles claimed no higher position than fellow presbyters ” falls 
into tho domain of opinion rather than of fact. It seoms to us that St. 
Paul claimed, and held, too, an altogether singular position in the 
churches which he founded. And there are very deciled views 
expressed elsewhere about Church and State which we, at least, do not 
feel at all inclined to rank with facts. But there is certainly a mass of 
information in the book which the author has collected with great 
industry and with unquestionable singleness of purpose. One thing we 
must say, in the interest of criticism, that a gentleman who speaks vory 
positively on questions of biblical interpretation would do well to write 
his Greek a little less grotesquely wrong. We have prejudices against 
a commentator who writes (three times) TP£Eo Sorepous (sic), and on the 
noxt page &7/0x%07000 (sic). It would be as well, too, not to translate reynet 
by “ shall reign.” 

Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts. By Francis Jacox. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—By “secular annotations” Mr. Jacox means illustra- 
tions from what is commonly called profane history and literature. We 
cannot do better than give an instance. On Jobii., 13, he points out that 
Job's friends, though become a byword for talk anything but com- 
forting, did really feel for him, and showed their sympathy by heeping 
silence for seven days and seven nights. He quotes a sonnet of Bernard 
Barton’s on the subject, and then cites Sir R. Steele, Rousseau, Gray 
writing to Mason, and a letter of Horace Walpole’s, all expressing tho 
same idea, that there are sorrows in the presence of which silence only 
is possible. Then we have quotations from Addison's “Cato,” from 
Shakespeare, from Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and from 
“Thalaba.” Then our author turns to novels, the best known of these 
illustrations being that in which the Rector in “ Adam Bede” watches 


in silence Adam's look when he first heard of the loss of Hetty. Tinally, | 


we have quotations from Madame de Sévigné, * Povr moi, je ne sais 


point de paroles pour une telle occasion ;” from Mr. Tennyson,— 
“That only silence suiteth best; 
Words weaker than your grief would make 
Grief more. ‘Twere better I should cease ;” 
—and from Miss Procter,— 
* And my comforter knows a lesson, 
Wiser, truer than all the rest :— 
That to help and heal a sorrow 
Love and silence are always best.” 


So Mr. Jacox proceeds through a siagularly interesting volume. Wo 


believe, as we have said, more than once in “Sunday books,” if only 
they can be made not to weary the young mind, or bind the conscience 
with bonds that the natural love of recreation is always yearning to 
break. Here is an admirable ‘‘ Sunday book,” the work of a man of 
wide reading, whose many books do not, as Robert Hall once said of a 
learned friend, prevent his brain from moving. 


Dr. Hannah has edited for “The Aldine Edition of British Poets” 
The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose. (Bell and Daldy.)—The 
chief feature of this volume is the complete collection which it contains 
of Raleigh’s pooms. Dr. Hannah has carefully gathered together all 
his genuine verses, even to the fragments of translation which are to he 
found in the “ Ilistory of the World,” at tho same time rejecting a number 
of spurious pieces. We see nothing, it is true, so good as the well- 
known “ Lie,” the authenticity of which tho editor vindicates against 
the doubts of Hallam; but somo of the other poems are curious and 
interesting. Among tho other authors are Edward Earl of Oxford, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, Queen Elizabeth, Earl of Essex, and Sir 
If. Wotton 
forbear to quote. It is a dialogue between God and the Soul, in imitation 
of the “ Donec gratus eram tibi;’— 


One picce, singularly characteristic of the age, we cannot 


Sovi.—* Whilst my soul's eye beheld no light 
But what streamed from Thy gracious sight, 
To me the world’s greatest King 
Seemed but some little vulgar thing. 

Gov.—* Whilst thou provedst pure, and that in thee 
T could glass all my deity ; 
How glad did [ from heaven depart, 
To flud a lodging in thy heart! 

Sovi.—" Now fame and greatness bear the sway : 
"Tis they that hold my prison’s key ; 
For whom my soul would die, might she 
Leave them her immortality. 

Gov.—“ I and some few pure souls conspire 
And burn both in a mutual fire, 
For whom I'd die once more, ere they 
Should miss of heaven's eternal day. 

Sov.t.—* But, Lord, what if [ turn again, 
And, with an adamantine chain, 
Lock me to ‘Thee? what if I chase 
The world away to give Thee place? 





Gop.—* Then, though these souls, in whom I joy, 
Are Seraphim,—thou but a toy, 
A foolish toy, yet once more I 
Would with thee live, and for thee die.” 

The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote. By Edwin Paxton 
Hood. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—One can scarcely criticize a book of 
anecdotes, except by doubts, which may seem somewhat captious, as to 
whether this or that story can be brought under the description of the 
title; whether, for instance, the story of the gentleman who bequeathed 
| £50 a year to the ringers of tho Abbey Church [what Abbey church ?] 
on condition that they should ring various solemn and doleful changes on 
his wedding day and merry, mirthful peals on the anniversary of his wife's 
death, is moral or religious. But “moral” is a large word. <Attri- 
bute it to animals, and you take in another of Mr. Hood's stories, about 
a gentleman who laid a wager that he would make a pig walk upstairs. 
Mr. Hood, however, has made a good selection, and put together an 
| amusing and instructive book. 

A Plain Account of the English Bible. By J. H, Blant, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Woe gather that Mr. Blunt’s ideal of an “ English Bible ” 
is a book of devotion rather than a critical version, for which, indeed, 
according to tho theory which we suppose him to hold, there can bo 
little or no use. This accounts for the attitude which he assumes with 
regard to tho proposed revision of the Authorized Version, though it 
does excuse the rudeness with which he speaks of its promoters. And 
this is the raison d'étre of his book, which, though good enough in its 
way, has no claim to bo compared with Professor Westcott’s admirable 
treatise on the same subject. On one point in particular, one not to bo 
passed over even in the briefest notice of this matter, the credit to be 
given to Tyndale, we very much prefer Professor Westcott’s estimate, to 
the very short and slighting notice which Mr. Blunt takes of his labours. 
Is it quite good taste to speak of “ Dr. Newman and other Dissenters” ¢ 
It is not much dispraiso in our eyes, but it is meant to beso. Surely, on 
Mr. Blunt’s own theories, Dr. Newman's position is, to say the least, as 
| defensible as his own. Dr. Newman has acted on the belief which Mr. 
| Blunt and his friends seem to hold, that the Reformation was a schis- 
| matic proceeding. 

Clanship and the Clans. By H. M. Towry. (Edinburgh: Grant.)— 
We quostion Mr. Towry's opening statement: ‘ Tho rise of clanship in 
the Highlands, may be traced from 1066, when Malcolm Canmore 
removed the seat of government to the Lowlands.” Clanship is a form. 
of the tribal system, which is certainly much older than Malcolm Can- 
more. The details about the names, badges, and chiefs of the clans have 
| beon collected from standard works on the subject, and will probably 





| serve well enough the purpose for which they are intended, the use of 
| the English tourist in the Highlands. 


Mores Ridiculi. Depicted by J. E. Rogers. (Macmillan.)—Those who 
remember Mr. Rogers’ Ridicula Rediviva will be glad to see a continua- 
| tion of the series. The twelve pictures of the volume before us are on 
asmaller scale than are those in the /t/dicu/a, but are not, we think, 
| the worse for that. They are distinguished by the same brilliant and 
| harmonious colouring, the same careful drawing, and the samo propriety 
and finish of detail. The humour of illustrating nonsensical rhymes 
i 
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a director of consciences such strong testimony has been borne by men Macdonald (4), Ranald Bannermann’s Boyhood, er 8vo ., . “PDI a0 
Natur ds Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Trath (W. Bis wok we ifSons) 3/6 






other faith than bis. ; 
of ? Nicholson (Hf. A), Manual of Zool for Students, vol 2 (W. Blackwood & Sona) 66 


Among reprints we may notice Geoffrey C haucer’s Treatise on the | Scott (ir Wo, Miscellaneous Prose Works, Roxburgh Edition, vols 29, 30, 

















> one ‘ BGIRD cannscsnrewnsnseagettinnpentneminieiomantimeal (A. & C. Black)—each 36 
Astrolabe. Edited by Andrew E. Brae. (J. R. Smith.)—The treatise | very simple Story, Chronicles of the Phoughts & Feolingsof a Child (Kent&Co) 2/6 
addresse } ) “ly wys my sone,” and is an interest- | Ward (J.C), Elem tang Natural Philosophy, 12:m0..,....c0-cesseceecee-es (Triitbner) 3/6 
was addressed by the poet to lytel Lowy y sone | Waverley Novela, Contenary Edition. vel 30% ke Pale TA SO Baan a 
ing monument of the astronomical knowledge of tho time; and | Wesley (ohn). Christian Theol »zy, Selections from his Writiu gs, cr 8v (Lege) 36 
Bacon’s Con/vrence of Pleasure, edited by James Spedding, (Longmans), | = ani 
a speech delivered by the great philosopher on the occasion of some ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
ee en ss 3 ee eS i ink } street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (inclading “CHRISTIAN 
festivity, probably, as the lear ned editor is inclined to think, on the MARTYRS.” “ MONASTERY.” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY.” “FPRANCESCA 
birthday of Queen Elizabeth in 1592. de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gas at dusk. Admission, Is. 
BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. PPOINTMENTS for the FOREST | Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1371. 
hl > rasa 1 ‘ i SERVICE of INDIA. Dedicated by Express Permission to his Royal Highness 
KE ] | Ss ‘) ( ( ) ( ( ) A. INDIA OFFICE, 15th December, 1879, the Prince of Wales, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. The Examination for the THREE APPOINTMENTS q 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathie Chemists, London. | for FRENCH TRAINING, advertised on the sth of THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
Epps's Cocoa is also prepare “dl with condensed milk, a last, will commence on the 20th of MARCH, UNITED KINGDOM. 
’ ” 87 P ? 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa. Application for Particulars of Appointments and | 28 ROYAL R.. ANUAL OF THE sort ED AND 
i a Arye et Notice of intention to become Candidates, to be made UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
AN EVENING DRINK. to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department of the Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., 
1 \ T yy India Office, Testimonials and Certificates must be late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxfori 
( A ¢ : A Qo I N i. sent in before the last day of February ” a ol ease oo oO, Cnteré. 
tse a — raat engnahes HE RM AN MERIVALE All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London ee RE Reg R! England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 


Epps’s Cacsoine is also prepared with conde nsed 7 U PPE R aia MIDDL ESC HOk ILS. All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, 


milk, and solidlin tins labelled © Mpps's Milky Cacavine, PECKHAM. London, S.E., for the Training of All the Bar mets, 
All the Knights. 


Youths to business, will be RE-OPENED Jannary 0th, AJl those who bear Courteay Titles or hold OMicial or 
A\' “OURNIN G.—Messra. JAY have | !71- ee Lan ° 

1 experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who A List of leading Firms, past or present supporters | 411 the Lord-Lieutenants. 

act as travellers, so that, in the event of immediate of the Schools, forwarded on applicati mt ithe Pri wipal, | Atl the Deputy-Lieutenants, 

Mourning being required, or any other sudden emer | JOHN YEATS, LL.D, &.  N.B—Private Students | aj) the High Sheriffs. 

goncy for dress, one can be despatched to any part of | received. All those who from Birth or Position aro entitled to 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without rank as “County Families. 











any expense whatever to the purchaser. (ue RCH PE Nr T ENTIARY ASSO- The CounTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges CIATION.—The Honorary Secretaries earnestly | Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointment 
are the same as if the goods were bought for ready | pl + for_a portion of the Alms given away at this | of each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
money at the warehouse in Regent street. season. Thirty Penitentiaries and Houses of Re ‘fuge, | the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
Messrs. JAY have adopted a fixed tariff of their | With room for more than 795 penitents, are now in | which be has held; together with his Town Address 

sharges for union with the Association, and greatly need such help | and Country Residences. 
‘s DRESSMAKING. as its fonds allow. Moro than 354 applicants have All the information is compiled from materials col- 
JAYS’ been refused admission, through epee a lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 

i (4, C. CA} ELL er e ‘ 
Te LONDON GENERAL MourNnina WARenovss, Hon. ( ‘A MPBEI is used to render the work thoroughly accurate and 
" ; fee Seca) 2, L. BIRKETY. M.D. reliable. 
247, 249, and 25 ‘gent street, London, CO FTE WwW SHMOUSE : : , Ss on tht 
7, 24 . an 251 Re gent s re ondon ‘ : : crit MAS WODEIOUSE. In One Splendid Volume, 11,000 Families, over 1,000 
(Two Doors from Oxford street.) Office, 32 Sackville street, W - 
dette : ; oes : pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 


. T ,@gr r hee wice £2 10s. 
TOOD APES TRY) QUNDAY LECTURE  SUCIETY. | 1, ERT HARDWICKE, 190 Plocedt 
W DECORATIONS . s YWARD'S PATENT. Ss _—— — . ° * | London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
epnineiiing alt cei tate LECTURES at ST. GEORGE'S MALL, LANGHAM | J TNIVERSITY of | CAMBRIDGE, 
SI 5, 26, and 27 BE RNERS STREET, PLAVE, SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at HALF-PAST LOCAL EXAMINATION for WOMEN 
Show Rooms <FORD STREET, W. Sees RRS Fane The next Examination will be held in JULY, 1871 
— The Second Series of Eight Lectures will be | Candidates for the London Centre wishing for advice 
+" ‘ y "pr 2p y i ai "J as Tollows :-— ° egarc , ea -cessary prepar: c shouk 
INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEP | 1°), —W._B. arrester, Esq. MD. F.RS.,, F.LS, | With Fegard to the necessary preparation should apply 
TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM “ : ee tahee no | 22 SRO Hee. Se0., Re & See aveans 
1 on “A Scientific Visit to the My diterranean in the | pourne. Beckenham 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, rv quiring Baron Liebig | summer of 1870." bourne, =e : 
the canner» Sigentare on every jar, being the only Jan. 8—Ditto, on “Malta and the Maltese: witha ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 
guarantee of genuineness. Visit to St. Paul's Bay.” \ AKL ‘ J 4 sub am 
Jan, 15.—Epwarp MAITLAND, Esq., B.A., Camb., on | 4V2 The Council give notice that the post of HEAD 
a for Intellectual Freedom ; its Standpoint MASTER to the COLLEGE is VACANT. 
Candidates are requested to send in their names and 









YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’ | «The pas 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” and Issue 
Jan. 22—A. Ti. Green, Esq, M.A., Cambridge, | testimonials to the Bursar at Marlborough College on or 








Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” a “rage * ° : 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. F.G.S. (of her Majesty's Geological Survey), “ How | before the 7th January, 1571, from whom particulars 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flayour. Coal and the Strata in which it is found have formed. | as to salary, &e., can be obtained. The Council will 
: With Special Reference to the Coalfields of the Centre | meet for the election of the Head Master on Monday, 


ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS' on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


January 1s, 


U* SIVERSITY COLLEGE— 


and North of England.” 
Jan. 20.—Davip Fores, Esq., F.RS. on * The 
Nature of the Earth's Interior 
Feb. 5.—T. SPENCER (¢ M.D.. FLRS. 
F.L.S. (Swiney Le turer tish Museu 






LOGIC.—HISTORY of PHLLOSOPHY. 
fessor CROOM ROBERTSON will lecture on 
















sok oa salers in Sauces rough » World. on “The Orig Migra opment te- . 
-= by eoniateoorss oe ne Oe fea tha ew marl - * rn) Parasi te ha ery Serpents.” Tr =e . v wo - "GIC in the Lent and Summer Terms, beginning on 
— ‘Ie , im hae aie» bina pian oe eee st he Sth J ry, at lv v'clock. Fee (for 
\ROSSE and = BLACKWELL'S | & a + teen eat | ooo Ooemmen, ahen cul ape 
_ TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, “ Le ia rel een ie indies tieetae mak dae tea Aiea, 20 the Hist ry of Modern Philosophy, chiefly 
In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. | Cuaetinns : —_— _ oo — i _ during Lent Term on Monday evenings, at 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMoN, Noyeau, Mapeta, | * 19.—Dr, ELIZapera BLAckweut. on “ The | 7-3 ym Seana 9. Fee (for about 12 lectures) 
VANILLA, &. | z mn of Health. . Healthin its Vari us Aspects, in- | £L Ils tid. cane - - 7 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; | c} g the Duty of giving Vhysivlogical Lustruction SORE BOSSON, B.A., Bensetary te te Coma. 

wholesale of the Manufacturers, | to the Young.” “ - > - 2a af : eae 
| rEXvile 5 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her! Members’ Annual Tickets, admitting bearer to re- = eta - : ERR ATOUS AS 
Majesty, Soho square, London. | served seats, £1. Series tickets for the Eight Lectures, CLD. FRSE. hanes i pees of tho High School of 


much reduced. 


LEAR COM p LEXIONS To the Shilling Reserved Seats—Single, 53 64; for 


for all who use the “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP | tW° Persons, 10s 6d; three persons, Ls; four persons, 


Edinburgh. 
The NEW TERM COMMENCES on Wednesday, 
the Isth of January, 1871, when the pupils reassemble 










TABLET, which also i rts a delicious fragrance ‘3. . 7 t » Colleg 

TABLET, which > a nt no i fragrance. To the Sixpenny Seats—Sing r two persons at the College. 4 aaa 

J.C. &J. FIELD. P. eamscpeegerige By 9 a _ | 58; three persons, 7s; four pet i Application for admission shoul be addressed to the 
.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. Priucipal, or the Secretary of the International Educa- 


For Tickets, apply by letter, hi m. Treasurer, A Soeietw (Limitec he C se, Spriz ove 
WM. HENRY DOMV iL. LE, Esq, 15 Gloucester Sundioe™ Limited), at the College, Spring grove, 
*.* Use no other. Ses name on each Tablet. crescent, Hyde Park, W., or at the Hall, ; 
a ease ———— emer poe a ES R. THOMSON, Graduate of the 
N DIGESTI ON VT he Medical Ts. SOCIETY of PAINTERS in [ London and Edinburgh Universities, Successor 
Profession adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL | to Mr. MaccoLt, receives a limited number of young 
PEPSINE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and | WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES andSTUDLES | Gentlemen as Boarders, who may either be educated ia 
Boxes from 2s 6d by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and | by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. | pis house, or attend classes at the University. Que 


Soid by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
others. 

















the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and St IN, 124 Ten till ve. Admission Is. Gas on dark days. vacaucy in January and another in April. 
Southampton row, Russell square, London. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary 12 Rutland square, Ediubarg’. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.! 


2 Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1lb,, $1b., and 3} 1b. Packets. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, 


post-freo). 


Dividends 10 to 20 
per Cent. ).— 


It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders 


Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, Established 1852. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEA 


wih THE BEST ARTICLES 


NE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; 
light Glass from 40s. 


Three - | 


| DEANE’ S—Domestie Baths for every rene 
Bath Rooms titted complet 
| DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, iu m ~ and 
| approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Beidsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Rezgister Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
| DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
| of patterns, French and English, 
| DBANZ’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
| DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
| strong, and service able. 
| DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material, 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. 


(46 Kise WILLIAM 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


STREET), 





WM. 


OCTOBER 


YOUNGER 


AND CO’S 


BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principa! Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as othe 
brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GENUINE 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C H L O R 


O D Y N €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful an1 valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those 
CHLORODYNE «2ets like « charm in Diarrhoo., and is the only speci 


ks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attac 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neur. algia, Rheuniitism, Gout, Cancer 
From Lord FrANcIs CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 


too often fatal Disease 


Asthma. 
8, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
: in Cholera and Dysentery. 






, Toothache, Xe. 
1868 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of 


Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 


Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 


any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dee. 31, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGe Woop stated that Dr. J. 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, Le 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE; 


1864 
PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. 
CHLORODYNE ™ on the Government Stamp. 


None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MPERFECT DIGESTION 
4 and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digesti mn of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 


cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the | 


published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 


and all Chemists.—NorTe.—Savory and Moore's name | 


and trade-mark on each bottle, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS, — Excellent 


Pills.—The 1 sources of medicine and chemistry 
Were long at - frui itlessly tried before they yielded a 
remedy which would overcome disorders of the stomach 
and nerves till Professor Holloway discovered his 
purifying and tonie Piils. They are the safest and 
surest correctives of indigestion, heartburn, flatulency, 
torpidity of the liver, twitchings, nervous fancies, 
despondency, low spirits, and declining strength, 
Holloway'’s Pills sede all irregular action in the 
body, and so strengthen and support the system that 
disease departs, and leaves the patient not atall shaken. 
This is the grand aim and object of medical art, to 
regulate disordered functions without damaging the 
constitution by tie remedy, and admirably is tuis eud 
| attained by Holloway’s Pills. 



















ee 


J. NICOLL’S WINTER DRESS 
e for Boys at Home for the Holidays. 
Knickerbocker Suits ..,.....0..e..e..from 21s 0d. 
Morning Suits ......... ...from 25s 0d. 
Evening Dress Suits from 55s 0d. 
Highland Suits..........00.6 ...from dls 6d, 
Frieze Cloth Overecoats, 4 years of age, 153 61: G 
years, 173; 8 years, Iss Gd; 10 years, 203; 12 years, 
2ls 6d; 14 years, 23s; and 16 years, 24s 6d, &. 
Milled, Melton, Pilot , and Witney Overcoats, 4 years 
, 225 6d; 6 years, 24s 6d; 8 years, 26s 6d; 10 
288 6d; 12 years, 30s Gd; 14 years, 32s 6d; and 
S48 Gd. 
3in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 














of 








16 years 
Specialities 
each dress, 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for re ute use, or made to order in a few hours, 
H. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Roy: aul p Rae and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON......000008 441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
q22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... +50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
39 New street, Birmingh: um. 














nN ABRIEL’ S CE LEBRA TED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique system of painless 
dentistry. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a@ uatural reduess to the oa. Prive Is 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts @ 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price ls 6d, 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful for mastication. Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and astirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth and prevents decay. Price 5s. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injari- 
ous secretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s. 
Gabriel's toothbrush, ls, Ask for Gabriel's preparations. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee} 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the boc ly, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be det ected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular mxy be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16a, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 61; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 62s 6d; postage, ls Lud, ‘Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


ollice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
yLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


1 &e., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 

JEAKNESSand SWELLING of the L KGS, SPRALNS, 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

~ are drawn on like an ordin ary stocking. Price 
4s Gd 7s 6d, 10s, and 163 each; postage, 6 m 


JOHN Ww HITE, Munufacture or, 238 Picca 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
RESTORER or DRESSING 


_. tESSDD 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





y, L London. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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UDSON RIVER COPPER COM- 
PANY. 


Shares 25 Dollars each (£5) fully paid. No Liability. 
28th December, 1870. 

Messrs. COATES and HANKEY beg to announce 
that they are ready to receive applications for 25,000 
fully-paid shares in the above-named Company of 25 
dols. (say £5 sterling) each, at the price of £2 per share. 

Full particulars of the state of the Company are con- 
tained in the latest report, signed by the president, 
treasurer, and secretary, to be had at the offices 
under-menticned. 

From this report it will be seen that the Mine was first 
converted into Joint-Stock by its proprietors in 1864, 
since which time they have got through all the dead 
work and brought it up to its present promising condi- 
tion, by a heavy expenditzre of large sums of money 
during the last 6 years. 

It is not, therefore, a prospecting Mining Compa»v 
Dut one proved, and now entering on its period of 
dividend-earning results, from ore in sight and actual 
sales now making. 

The Directors estimate a net profit on their present 
workings equal to about 8} per Cent. on the nominal 
Capital, which would therefore be over 20 per 
cent. per annum on the price at which the present 
Shares are offered for sale. This estimate, moreover, is 
exclusive of the great prospective value of the Copper 
Ore, which is proving to be richer as the work is pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Dividends of English Shareholders can be re- 
ceived either in London or New York, and will be 
announced by Advertisement in both places. 

Applications may also be sent to the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Kimber and Ellis, 79 Lombard street, where 
the Documents, Maps, &c., may be seen; or to the 
Agents in London, Messrs. Child, Hornby, and Co., 27 
Lombard street, or to Messrs, Coates and Hankey, 
Stockbrokers, 24 Gresham street, E.C., London. 


| ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 


DISHES, in every variety, and_of the newest 


and most recherché patterns, are ON SHOW at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Block-tin dish covers, 


36s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d to 
49s 6d the set; Britanuia metal, with or without silver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; bicck tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 


collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies compecition. The prices, com- 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s. 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s 3d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are ou Show in great variety. 


AVJILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 
farge Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2, 3, aud 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, suceeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s, 6d and 15s. each» 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 

TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the ename! from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


NDIG@ESs TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty | owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benclit [have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time [ suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
Hit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
AY YEAR'S GIFTS.—The most appropriate at this 
Festive Period are ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
an improver and beautifler of the Hair beyond all pre- 
cedent ; ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Compiexion, and a softness and 
delicacy to the Skin; RUWLANDS'’ ODONTO, or, 
Pearl Dentifrice, for giving a pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, and fragrance to the Breath. Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
**¢ 


«* Ask for “ ROWLANDS'” Articles. 





























JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
street and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Freperick H. JANson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—J AMES Goopson, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. ra J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 

Charles Wim. Curtis, Esq. M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 

Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary's 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch. free on application to the Com- 
pany’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


SS gee FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIErY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Oftice in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Protits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series, 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

3ist December, 1869, 











Founded 









Policies 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...,.. £316,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do........ 600,773 
ASSETS, 

Accumulated Fund £1,290,626 





Present Value of Life Premiums. 1,309,352 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities(£9,095 per 
annum) 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Oflice may be had on application to the Secretary, 








XFORD or CAMBRIDGE.—An old 
member of the former University is anxieus to 
hear of gentlemen who are in difficulties or who want 
money at bank interest. 
Apply, R. B. C., Post-Ofice (state 
Reading. 


QsEERs CRYSTAL GLASS 


particulars), 





CUANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
street, 
ESTABLISHED 1807 





Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No, 2. Old Cognac, 548 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 753 














UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





OTICE.—KINAHAN’S LL. 
WHISKY DEPOT. 

KINAHAN and Co, have REMOVED to their new 
and spacious premises, No. 64 GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
street, Regent strect, and Market street, Oxford street. 
KINAHAN'S LL. WHISK Y.—This famous and most 

delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in 
Foreign Wines and Spirits. 

K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS,.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULLON the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 1s Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 





| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticuiarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, sigued * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


| 





Goo r'TISH NATIONAL INSUR- 
& ANCE COMPANY, Offices removed from 69 
Lombard street to 3, KING WLLLIAM STREET, E.C. 
THE 2%h ANNUAL, REPORT with BALANCE 
SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA 
TION REPORT, may be had on application. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Resident Secretary, 
Edinburgh Office—22 St. Andrew square. 
JOHN M. MCANDLISH, Manager. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

§ ‘nee LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSUhANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and 
Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 











The Fire Premiums Were...........0.c00ece00008 £994,616 
The New Life Premiums £24,05 dthetotal 272,344 
The Annuities payable ........ccccceecseceeseereeree 56,121 
The Invested Funds . 3,680,617 





AUG. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Resident Secretary. 
ALF A MILLION 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving. Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for injury. 

A Bonus to all Poliey- holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payatle in and after 1871. 

For particulars applyto the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local 4 gents, or at the Offices, 64 
Cornhill, aud 10 Regent street, London. 

WIL:1AM J, VLAN, Secretary. 








I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CurkF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 

id up. 

Peal kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 


euitase ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Mansion House street, ite the Mansi 
Liouse, London, 

Directors. 


Right Hon. Lord TrepeGar, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock,, John Harvey, Esq. 
Bart., Vice-President. Sir Walter Charles James 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- 
President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, 











rt. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 

Esq. John Charles Templer, 
Lord George Cavendish, Esq 

M.P. Richard Twining, Esq. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

Ex-DixecTors. 
George Fenning, Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
George Scovell, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upou 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no portion being diverted for dividends to Shareholders, 

3. The invested capital is £4,600,000, 

4. The whole expenses of management are on an 
average only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 

5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6, The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
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LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 
Complete in 3 vols. Svo, price 24s. 


and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 
By JoHN STuART MILL, 


ISSERTATIONS 
sophical, and Historical. 

Works by the same Author. 

PRINCIPLES 


2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. People’s Edition, 1 vol., 5s 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


8y0, 9s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


On LIBERTY. 


Edition, crown 8vo, 1s 4d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC: 


Edition, 2 vols, 8yo, 25s, 
UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition, 

Third Edition, 8vo, 16s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN 


LOSOPHY. 
London : 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s, 
YORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERA- 


Professor of History in the Univer- 


HE FIRE-TEST of the N 


TION. By Hetnricn VON TREITSCHKE, 
sity of Heidelberg. Translated from the German by Frederick A, Hyndman. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of * MA Book about 
the Clergy,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written. Whilst these 
volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma 
Mater, they will be read with scarcely less interest by 
the general reader.” —/’ost. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance, It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading."—J’ost, 


A Hunter’s Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE.”) 
§vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 

“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Gillmore’s work. It 
would be dificult to speak in too high terms of his 
pluck, enterprise, and energy.”"—J’all Mall Gazette. 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Bev. Joun CumMiNG,D.D. Tiirp 
EDITION, 1 vol, 6s, bound. 

“A deeply interesting work. "—Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“This story presents a number of vivid and very 
charming pictures. Indeed, the whole book is charm 
ing. It is interesting in both character and story, and 
thoroughly good of its kind.”"—Saturday Reviev. 

“A book which can be read with genuine pleasure. 
The aim of the story is high and its moral excellent.“— 


Atheneum. 
Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 
3 vols. 


FitzGEerRALD, Author of * Bella Donna.” 


i ” 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 
TROLLOPR. 1 yol., 10s 6d. 

“In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. The characters are drawn 
with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes.”"— Times. 

“One of Mr. Trollope’s very best tales,”"—Spectator. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Fornes, Special Military Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 3 vols, 

“We cordially recommend this book. It certainly 
merits success. Our author, a Highlander, descri 
Highland life with racy: a soldier, he depicts a 
soldier's career with spirit. The narrative, moreover, 
is exciting and romantic.”"—Athenwum. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e, 


| 
| 
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To be published Monthly, commencing JANUARY 1 
1871. 


of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 
Ratiocinative and Inductive. Seventh 


8vo, ds. 
EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 


Paternoster row. 





NV ORNING STUDIES and EVENING 
e PASTIMES. Memoirs and Verbal Portraits, 
Miscellaneous Papers and Poems. _ By Dr. 
HALL, “the Sherwood Forester.” Author of 
Forester’s Offering,” ** The Peak and the Plain,” 
in Derbyshire,” **Mesmeric Experiences,” 
works, 
To be completed in Five Parts, price One Shilling each. 
Part IL—CONTENTs. 
Erasmus Darwin, M.D., F.R.S.—W 
Professor Wilson—Ebenezer Elliott, 
Rhymer “—Dr. Samuel Brown. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. andCo. Manchester: 
JOHN Heywoov, Glasgow: THOMAS MURRAY and SON, 


« The 
* Days 





m Cobbett— 
The Corn-Law 


SPENCER T. | 


and other | 


Philo- 


Sixth Edition, 
Third Edition, 


7s 6d. People’s 





PHI- 





> 


, and Co., Paternoster row. 
| 





In folio, with 16 Plates containing 36 Designs printed in Colour 


AIRYLAND,; Pictures from the Elf-World. 


: 


sengheamen the leading Christmas book of 1869.°—J//ustrated Lond 


CHRISTMAS BOOK by RICHARD DOYLE. 


DOYLE. 
We may, without fear of mistake, pronounce this beautiful wi wrk of sportive 





8, price 31s 6d, cloth, 
By Ricuarp 
With a Poem by W. Allingham. 


rm News, 


We know nothing of its kind at all equal to this charming revelation of Fairy- 
It is seareely possible to conceive a volume more suggestive, attractive, 
and delightfully fresh.”"—AManchester Guardian, 


London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster row. 





NE SCALD. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 


by KR. OB. 


5s, cloth. 
Horr, Author of 


“Elfrida,” &c. 


‘* Kynwith,” 


“Mr. Holt may be praised for the manliness and strength of his narrations." 
Public Opinion, 


“ Mr. 


“Mr. I 


“un 


folt’ 


Holt's language is 
—Athen 


s book is fall of written pictures which the pencil mi 


; Vigorous; 


his lines are strong and generaily harmonious.’ 


ght illustrate. We 


recommend it to the attention of artists,”"—aArt Journal. 


LOVE SRLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated 
Overland Trunks, 

| Leather Cabin 
THRESHER and GLENNY, 


London. 


London: 


ISTS of 
Bags, 


LONG 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


Rookstone.—Chaps. i.—ix. 
With Illustrations by Ba 
THE GIRONDISTS. 
My AvropiocgRAPHy: Ine 
Recollections. By John 
A DAY’'s CHANGES, 


IN i871. By Principal J. 
MeGill College, Montreal. 
PIGEON Post, By J 
First IMPRESSIONS OF 

the Editor. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 


M.S. Tod. 
History iN Armover. By 
Herald. 


New YEAR’s DaAy.—AN OLD NEWSPAPER: 
s Ago.—l 
ie Journey 
With Llust 
K. Lord, F.Z.S8.— 


of England Seventy 
“IN MY OWN TIME.” 
—AN INCIDENT OF 








—-VARIETIES. 
With a Tinted Frontispiece 


icTol 


ty Year 
By tt 
THE W 
NATURAL-HISTORY Gossip, 
First AND SECOND FippLes.—THe FRENCH SOLDIER 
AND tis MOTHER.—NIGHT UPON THE ALPS.—POETRY, 


3y Katharine S, Macquoid. 


mnes, 


Timbs. 


K. Lord, F.Z.S. 
AMERICA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


J. R. 


AR. 
By J. 


aa THE 





Planché, 


With Page Illustration. 
idental Notes 


ReTuRn ¢ 


Price Sixpence, Mont! ily. 


56 Paternoster row. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


Mr. BAXTeER’S NEW YEAR 
With Illustrations, 
DAILY THOUGHTS OF 
THE Lire or DAvin, 
By the Rev 
THe Young 
AMERICA, 
LOUVISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
GRACE FRANKSEN. By the 
of the Fens.” 
THE GOSPEL IN Russia. 
THE GOSPEL IN NATURE, 
Newman Hall, LL.B 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


MEN’s 


PAGES FOR THE YOUNG, 
Post Office. 
Moras oF Morrors: Ich 


Tangled Sk 






wind 
Where the Br 


ks came 


Religious Record. 


CHRIST. 
AS REFLECTED IN 
tren, of Manchester, 
ASSOCIATION 


. Alexander Mack: 
CHRISTIAN 


True 


‘s Day. 


With Pi 


Author of * 
With Llustri 
With Engraving. 
THE 


utions, 


Sow 


us 


Dien—The 
‘ins—Down went the 
I My Chorister 
Pulpit in the Family—Scripture Exercises—Monthly 


Irom 


By Mrs. Prosser. 


rtrait, 


ER, 


Also an Illuminated Frontispiece, 


THE TEN 


COMMANDMENTS. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


THE 
aud 164 Pi 


PpENe 1D 





Revigious Tract Socrery, 


-cadilly. 


PONTATOW SKI'S S 


[lustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 


| SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGIC PERIODS AS THEY APPEAR 
W. Dawson, LL.D. of 


By Isabella 

Somerset 
or, Glimpses 
», PASSENGER. — 


nuwn Engineer. 
ttion.— 


vu 


3y Lord Kinloch. 
His PSALMS, 


The Foundling 
By the Rev. 


With Page Tilustration. 
‘Truth—Maggie's 


Best Way to 
Mountain— 


56 Paternoster row, 


NEW 


»y Gardoni. 


for 


147 Oxford street, 


S< NC iS.—* La Penna,” sung} 
Margueri ta, ng by Gardoni 
Perde.” “ Brightest of Eyes."—Sent 
each, Dvu¥F and STEWART, 


\LAS tC ALTREASUR ES 
Ry J TREKELL.—No. 1. 





“ Kyrie” 


* Non sa Quello che 
24 Stamps 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | T H E L E I S U R E H 0 U R. | 


and Personal 
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s for PIANO. 
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Et Incar- 


No. 


(Cherubini). 


Ist Mass). No 2. * Laudate Dominum < yzart). 
“In Native Worth” (Hadyn). No. 

natus est” (Mozart). No. 5. * “Ave Maria" 

No, 6. “Comfort ye my pe >" (Handel).—Sent for 


18 Stampseach. DurFandS 
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By J. B. 
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Price 2s 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXII JANUARY, 1871. 

1, THe RELATION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT MESSIAH 
To Huts JewrsH Prorotyre. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

2, Roskorr’s History OF 
Wicksteed, M.A. 

3. THE REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
OLp TESTAMENT. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 


THE Devil. 





4. THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND Stare. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

5. THE PAnseEs. By W. J. Lamport. 

6. THe Primitive ConpiTion oF MAN. By H. W 


Crosskey, F.G.S. 
Publishers: Messrs. WrILniAMS and NORGATE, 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London: and 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


14 
30 


Now ready “(One Shilling), No I: 33. 


HE CORNUIILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1871, with Illustrations by s. L. 
Fildes and George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 

Lorp Kiicosern. (With an Llustration.) 

Chap. 11, What the Papers said of it. 
12. The Journey to the Country. 
13. A Sick Room. 
14. At Dinner, 
ZU MALACARREGUY, 
Tue RECORDS OF THE VENETIAN INQUISITION. 
Our IRONCLAD NAVY. 
Success. 
SHEARING IN RIVERINA, New Sourn WALES. 
A LApY's ENCOUNTER WITH BRiGANDs IN Asta Minor, 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Harry RicuMOND. (With an 

Illustration.) 

Chap. 17. My Father Breathes, Moves, and Speaks. 
18. We pass a delightful Evening, and I have 

a Morning Vision. 





— 19, Our Return Homeward. 
— 20, News of a Fresh Conquest of my Father's, 
— 21. A Promenade in Bath. 
Satu, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
TEU TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
OventT We TO Visit Her? By Mrs. 
Author of * Archie Lovell.” Chaps. V 
How [ CAME OUT OF PARIS IN A BALLOON. 
Alfred de Fonvielle. 


for 


Edwardes, 
to VIL. 
By 


~ 


nN 


5. A Witp Revence. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 

4. Live AT VERSAILLES. 

5. A WOMAN'S SCREAM. 

6, HisTORICAL DUNDREARYS. 

7. A GHOSTLY EVENING AT BALLYSLAUGHTER, 

8. His Brotuer’s Keerer. By Albany Fonblanque. 
9. LOVE GIFTS, 


Tue LANDLORD OF “Tae Sux.” By William 
Gilbert. Chaps, XIL and XIIL 


Richard Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


10. 


“Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 


| Pte” &- SOCIET Y. 
yo Edited by Henry BLACKBURN, 
JANUARY, 1871. 


EDITORIAL. 

The Princess Lovise. (With a Portrait). 

Two PLUNGES For A Peart. A New Novel by a 
popular Author. (Lllustrated by F. W. Lawson). 
Chaps. I. and II. 

Sovuis iN Murti. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

PARIS FROM A BALLOON. By Walter Thornbury. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


THE WorLD IN AprLe-Pic ORpdER. By Blanchard 
Jerrold. 

Tue DEBUTANTE. A Sketch behind the Scenes. By 
E. F. Brewtnall, 


Now AND Ever. By F. T. Palgrave. 

FIGURES versus LANDSCAPE, 

RHINE AND RHONELAND. 

OLb Loves. (Llustrated.) 

NOTES ON THEATRES, 

SoME CHRISTMAS BooKs, 

THE PICCADILLY PAPERs. 

THR FLANEUR, By Edmund Yates. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W- 

rPUE FLANEUR, by Epmunp Yares., 
See LONDON SOCIETY for JANUARY. 


No. LXXVL, JANUARY, 1871, price 3s 6d. 
Mul JOURNAL of MENTAL 

SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by Hexry Mavups 
LEY, M.D., and JOHN SIBBALD, M. Db. 








A FcurTHER NOTE ON THE ALLEGED INCREASE OF 
Lunacy. By C. Lockhart Robertson, M.D. 
THE FAMILY SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO THE TREATMENT 


Lauder Lindsay, 


OF THE CHRONIC INSANE, By W. 
M.D 

CLINICAL INSTRUCTION IN INSANITY. By John Sibbald, 
M.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON 
THe Bovy tN HEALTH AND Disease. By Daniel H. 


Tuke, M.D. 

THE MicroscopiCcAL ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINAL CORD IN A CASE OF IMBECILITY, associated 
oy Duchenne’s Paralysis, By W. B. Kesteven, 

R.C 


FRAcTURED Rips IN INSANE PATIENTS. By George J. 
Hearder, M.D. 

ORSERVATIONS ON A PECULIAR CONDITION OF THE 
BoNes OF TWO INSANE PATIENTS WHo HAD Frac- 
TURED Rips. By Edward Latham Ormerod, M.D. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER.—Masked Epi- 
lepsy—French Maisons de Santé—Fractured Ribs in 
{usane Patients—Statistics of Lunacy. 

REViews OF RECENT BOOKS ON MEXTAL SCIENCE. 

RetTROsrecr OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PsYCHOLOGI- 
CAL LITERATURE. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL News, &e. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington strect. 







By P. I. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
| FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
| must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 
Bills by the 9th inst. 

Joun Murray, 


i HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 


Albemarle street. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, — for 
JANUARY, 1871. No. DCLXUL Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
THE LiFe OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
New Books. 
NARRATIVE OF THE ReED-River Exreprriox.—Part IL. 
Fair TO See.—Part I 
Tuts MorNina’s “ Times 
THE LATE GEORGE Morr, 
Tue Two Systems. 
W. BLAckWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





"IN CHAMBERS, 


T H E EXAMINER. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
On SATURDAY NEXT, the 7th of JANUARY, 








the EXAMINER will appear in an altered shape. 
More matter will henceforth be given, and it will con- 
sist almost entirely of original articles. Emulating the 
example of Leigh Hunt, Albany Foublanque, and other 
early writers in the paper, its conductors will labour 
honestly and heartily to aid its readers in forming 
sound opinions concerning all important questions as 
they arise, Its old features as a political and critical 
jourual will be retained and amplitied. 


Price Threepence. 
Nae MONTIL—Dous_te Number. 
} JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1871. 


CONTENTS, 


ARTICLES, &¢.:—1. Pius the Seventh and Pius the 
Ninth—2. By the Sea-Shore. By W. E.—3. Pagan 
Inscriptions and Christian Cemeterie-—4. Catholic 
Interests and the late Session of Parliament. Il. The 


Theology of 
Coleridge—6. 
“History” is 


Prison Ministers’ Act Committee—5, The 
the Parables. By the Rev. Henry F. 
“Vidimus Stellam Ejus "—7. How 
Written—8. The Eclipse Expedition. By the Rev. A. 
Weld—9. Wafted Seeds. By F. L. Chaps, 2% A 
Secret and a Promise; 30. Reginald Amyot; 31, An 
Evening with Mrs. Shackelrammer; 32, Gerald and 
Amy: 33. Margaret's Letter; 34. Words with Wings; 
Tidings from Hurst Gate, 

Reviews:—l. Archbishop Manning on the Vatican 
Council—2. Popular Tales of the Aryan Nations—3. / 
French Account of our Higher Edacation—4. Rossi's 
Bullettino di Archmwologia—+. The Poutificate of Pius 
the Ninth, By J. F. Maguire, M.P. 

Norices:—1l. Father Kaulen on the Vulgate—2. A 
Ride through the Disturbed Districts of New Zealand. 
By Lieut. the Hon. Herbert Meade, R.N.—3. Professor 
Robertson's Translation of  Anti-Janus—4. Other 
Worlds than Ours. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S.— 
5. We Girls. By Adeline J. D. Witney—t. Anthony 
Trollope’s Sir Harry Hotspur—7. Mr. Weatherly’s 
Poems—s. Father Kirchheim’s Collection of Concordats 
— Father Schneider's Manual for Priests—10. The 
Kingly Ofice of the Chureh. By Dr. Todd—il. History 
of the Foundation of the Order of the Visitation, 

ForeigN Periopicats:—The Pope and Modern 
Europe. (From the Aatholik) 

Half-a-Crown. 

London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; 

OATES, and Co. 


On January 2 2, price One Shilling. 
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Agriculture, Finance, 

Commerce, Racing, Boating, Cricketing, Athletics, 

Billiards, Science, &c.; including the Story of the War. 

Nearly 200 pages of Original “Articles on the leading 

subjects of the year. By Writers of Position and 

Authority in their several Departments. 
Contained in 
THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. 

THE NEW YHARS SUPPLEMENT TO THE GENTLEMAN'S 

MAGAZINE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., and all Booksellers, 


S 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 


Thoughtiul, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 
TRUE = PERLOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 
Critieal,—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of Pe ople 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Lilustra- 
tions. Also in monthly parts, %d; post-free, 10 stamps. 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY, 2£ Old Bond 

strect, London. Founded in 1819, for Pro- 

moting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Copying aud 
Publishing important Works of Ancient Masters. 

The PAYMENT of £1 Is as an entrance donation 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life, 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Publie 

The SOCLETY’S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publications, arranged for Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chromo- 
lithographs aud Engravings from the Works of Giotto, 
Masolino, Masaecio, Filippino Lippi, Fra Angelico, 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Peru — , 
Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. da Vinci, Luiui, 
Sarto, Bazzi, Raphael, Memling, Van Eyck, ky 
prices varying from 7s Gd to £2 2s. 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 
Agents, and Lists of Public, ations, with Prices, may be 
obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 

F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
4 24 Old Bond street, London. 
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A CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S VOLUME for 
CHILDREN. 

Now ready, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; full gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

AQSOP'S FABLES. A New and Care- 

4 fully Revised Version, by J. B. RunpeLt. With 

hove One Hundred Original Illustrations by Ernes¢ 
Griset. 

CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON, 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10, 
HE 


DORE GALLERY, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Giustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lost,” “Dante's Inferno and 
Purgatorio,” * Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Ollier, 
PeTTeR, and GALPIN, satiate hill, E.C. 


CASSELL, 


The Be OK of the SE’ ASON. 
crown 4to, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 
JICTURES from ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. With Twenty full-page Illustrations by 
FE. M. Ward, R.A. J. C. Horsley, R.A. W. F. Yeames, 
A.R.A., Mareus Stone, J. D, Watson, . Huzhes, G. dw 
Maurier, Fred Barnard, John Gifvert, W. Small, 
Edward Wagner, Charles Green, John Faed, W. Cave 
Thomas, F. W. Lawson, 8S. L. Fildes, R. Barnes, H. K. 
Browne, and Mrs, E. M. Ward. The text by J. F. 
Waller, LL.D. 
CASSELL, PETTER, 


Now ready, 


and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to ILR.H,. 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5s. 

I ENRY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 

. ANNUAL for 1871. With Frontispiece, exe- 
cuted in Steel by C. IH. Jeens, from an Original Draw- 
ing by J. E. Millais, R.A., and full-page Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, Val Prinsep, and George J. Pinnell. 
Royal 4to, containing Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, New 
Dance Music, &., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung'l, 
Leslie, &e. 
CASSELL, 


Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, EC. 


Royal 8vo, 500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, Lés, 


VE TRANSFORMATION of 
INSECTS. (/nsecta, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and 

Crustacea) By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.RS., Secretary 
to the Geological Society, and Professor of Geology, 
King's College, London. Being an Adaptation, for 
English readers, of M, Emile Blanchard’s * Metamor- 
phoses, Meeurs et Instincts des Insects; " and a Com- 
pilation from the Works of Newport, Darwin, Spence 
Bate, and others. Illustrated with Fifty full-page and 
humerous other highly tlnished Engravings, 
Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 
WINTER EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Cusnu’s ILLUSTRATED READ- 
INGS: being Selections from the best Authors 
and Poets, specially adapted for Home and Public 
Reading. FIRST SERLES, with about 150 Engravings 
by H. K. Browne, W. SMALL, WEIGAND, Lerren, 
CRUIKSHANK, &c. Lmperial 8vo, 416 pages, cloth, 7s 6d; 
full gilt, gilt edges, 10s Gd. SECOND SERIES, with 
about 60 full-page and numerous other Engravings by 






CASSELL, 


F. Barnarp, F. Gitpert, J. Gitsert, A, T. ELwes 
Watson, &., &c. Imperial 8vo, 354 pages, cloth, 
7s Gd; full gilt, gilt edges, 10s 61. 


half-calf, 15s, 
E.C 


The Two Vols. in One, cloth, 12s 61; 


CASSELL, PeTTrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, 


LL UST RATED sr AND. ARD WORKS 
for the STUDENT and GENERAL READER. 
Tn cloth gilt, 6s each; or, 3 vols., half-calf, £2 10a, 
CASSELL'S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. Forming 
a Complete Educational Encyclope tia. Revised to 
the Present Date, with Numerous Additions. 





In 8 yols., cloth, 6s and 7s 6d each; or 4 vols., half-calf, 
£4. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
With about 2,000 Illustrations. Post 4to, 5,000 pp. 
Toned-Paper Edition, Vols. L. to V., cloth, each 9s. 
half-calf, 45s; 
50s, 
CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. With 

2.000 splendid Engravings and Tinted Plates. Crown 

dtu, 1,532 pages. With Coloured Plates, 4 vols., 42s. 

In imperial 8vo, cloth, £1 153; half-noroceco, £2 10s" 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE, 

Edited by Cuaktes and Mary CowbveN CLARKE, 

With 5. Lilustrations by Selous. 3 volumes, 2,163 

page ‘3s. 

*,* Fall particulars of the above works will be found 
in UASSELL'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, to be 
had of all Booksellers, vr post free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CASSELL, 


In 2 yols., cloth, 303; or half-morocco, 


and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


PirTTER, 


Now ready, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, 


LLUSTRATED TRAVELS, 
Edited by H. W. Bates, Assistant Secretary of the 
Roy a Geogr aphic ‘al Society. Containing Records of 
all the most recent Explorations made by celebrated 
lraveilers. Profusely Hlastrated by eminent Artists, 
from drawings made at the several places of scenes 





— 

i. or IL. each complete in itself, cloth, 15s, fall 
-_ rh ape wh: or the Two vols. in one, cloth, 253; full 
gilt, 31s 64; Roxburgh, 35s, 


CASSELL, Perrer, and GALrIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 
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JANUARY. 


NEW 
FRASER’'S MAGAZINE for 


Edited by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

“ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. By F. W. Newman. 
"THE INDIAN DEFICIT. 
A FortNIGutT IN KERRY. Second Article. By the Editor. 
THE FREE-GRANT LANDS OF CANADA. By Charles Marshall. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. By Dr. M. P. Lindo, of the Hague. 
THE Loss or H.MLS. *CAPTAIN.” 
ANNALS OF A BorDER CouNTY. 
THE TEMPTATION OF THE REVEREND STEPHEN HOLDFAST. By Dionysius Diamond, 

M.D. In Two Parts, Part IT. 
SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Alexander Falconer. 


SPEECHES on ARMY REFORM delivered 
since the SESSION. By GreorGe OTTO TrEVELYAN, M.P. for the Border 
Burghs. 8vo, price 1s. 


COLONIAL QUESTIONS PRESSING | for 
IMMEDIATE SOLUTION, in the Interest of the Nation and the Empire. 
Papers and Letters by R. A. MACFIE, M.P. 8vo, price Is. 


TERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencn, 


Author of “Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols, post 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


SYBIL; or, the Two Nations. By the Right 
Hon. B. Disractt, M.P. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 

LOTHAIR, with Portrait and new Preface, 6s. 


CONINGSBY, uniform, price 6s, just published. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING 


and QUEEN'S MARIES, in the “Modern Novelist’s Library.” Crown 8vo, 
price 2s each, boards; or 2s 6d each, cloth. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


. . e tat ¥ . * ' . 
Reprinted, with some Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. Crown 8vo, price 
7s 6d, 


WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, 


SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by Junia Gopparp. With 
an Introduction by the Rey. G. W.Cox, M.A. Post Svo, price 6s. 


The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 


TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, A.D. 1397, 1496-7, and 1419. Written 
in Verse and Illustrated by E. CARR. Imperial 4to, price 21s. 


ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. By 


the Author of “ Our Children’s Story,” &c. With above 300 Illustrations by 
the Author. Oblong 4to, price 15s, 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUNEL, Civil Engincer. 
By ISAMBARD Brunet, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Ely. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo, price 21s. 


EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 


SPENCER. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine with an Appendix. Crown 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir 


WILLIAM Dentson, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies, 
and Governor of Madras. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


“Amy Herbert.” Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PETRI PRIVILEGIUM: Three Pastoral 


Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese. By Henry Epwarp MANNING, D.D., 
Archbishop of Westminster. 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. [Next week. 


A STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel MEADOWS 
TAYLOR, MR.A.S. Crown 8yo, with 5 Maps, price 7s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in England and 


France, Spain and Scotland. By Henry THoMAS BUCKLE, Fifth Edition, 
with a complete INDEX. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The ZZNEID of VIRGIL, Translated into English 


Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown S8yo, 9s. 


TXT ah hl TO nara! 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 48s, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 
New Edition, with a Supplement to the Present Date, by Huau G. Rei, 8vo, 
price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d, 


NEW EDITION of HOLMES’S SURGERY. 


Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion, of Innervation, of Digestion, 
of Respiration, and of the Urinary Organs. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
price 21s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. Eleventh Thousand, globe 8vo, 3s 6d, 


Mr. BRIGHTS SPEECHES on QUESTIONS 
of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Rocers. (Copies of the Linrary 
EpITION, iu 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, may still be had, price 25s.) The Satur- 
day Review says :—* They are, without exception, models of clear and persua- 
sive statement.” The Ldinburgh Review observes :—‘* They combine the rarest 
quality of oratory—they were effective when spoken, and they are quite ag 
effective when read.” The Daily Ners remarks :—* Mr. Bright's speeches will 
always deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to popular and Parliamentary 
oratory ; they will form materials for the history of our time; and many bril- 
liant passages, perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the 
living literature of England.” The Spectator says:—“They are, perhaps, the 
only political speeches as yet existing which may be studied whenever, and if 
ever, English becomes a dead language, as the speeches of Demosthenes are 
studied by modern Europe now. They are the very models of classical oratory 
ecesee If ever modern eloquence is studied as the old classical orators are studied, 
Mr. Bright's has a better chance than the eloquence of any other Englishmen 
who has ever lived. There is in his speeches the compressed life that defles 
time, that kindles the reader as it kindles the hearer.” 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Next week, in crown Syo, with Maps. 
The WAR CORRESPONDENCE of the DAILY 


NEWS, 1870. Edited, with Notes and Comments, forming a Continuous Narra- 
tive of the War between Germany and France. 


Next week, Eighth Annual Publication. 
aha bl r 70 are) ae Pal > > - 

The STATESMAN’ YEAR BOOK for 1871. 
Fy Frepertck MARTIN. A Statistical and Historical Account of the States of 
the Civilized World, forming 1 Manual for Politicians and Merchants. Revised 
and corrected to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


COUNSELS to YOUNG STUDENTS. Three 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. Extra feap. Svo. [Next week. 


The ORATIONS of CICERO against CATI- 
LINE. With Notes chiefly Translated from Malm. By A. S. WILKINs, M.A. 
Feap. 80. (Next week, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Double Volume, large imperial lémo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 


price 7s 6d, 
AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 
Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of “ Parables from Nature.” 


FOR 1870. 
“GOLDEN OPINIONS FROM ALL SoRTs OF PEOPLE.” 

The Guardian says:—“ Chief among the magazines, for its own special purpose 
of amusing the young, is undoubtedly Aunt Judy's Magazine. It is a most varied 
dish, but every item in it choice and delicate.” 

The Spectator says:—* It might almost be said that the reasonable among English 
parents might be divided, a sufficient amount of means being supposed, into those 
who take in Aunt Judy's Magazine and those who buy it at the end of the year.” 

The Saturday Review says:—* There are certain books which get looked for by 
young people at this season almost as eagerly as plum-pudding and mince-pies can 
be, and among these must be reckoned, we should imagine, ‘Aunt Judy's Christ- 
mas Volume.’” 

The Atheneum says :— A beautiful volume, with lovely illustrations.” 

The Examiner 8 :—“ This is undoubtedly the best of the children’s magazines.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“ It is a capital book, and contains plenty of solid 
pudding as well as of dainty bon-bons.” : 

The English Independent says :—* At the head of the annuals we must still put 
* Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume.’” 

The Nonconformist says :—“ It has every quality which a book of this kind should 
possess. Mrs, Gatty has a genius for the work she carries on here.” 

N.B—A New Vo.tume of AUNT JUDY'S] MAGAZINE was commenced in 
NOVEMBER. Monthly, Illustrated, price 6d. 

London: BELL and DALDY. 








“ DELIGHTFUL RHYMES and DELIGHTFUL PICTURES."—SPgCTATOR. 
LEAR’S ORIGINAL BOOK of NONSENSE. 


In demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, price 5s, post free 5s 6d; or mounted on 
linen, 103 6d. 


LEAR’S BOOK OF NONSENSE. 
With 114 Droll Illustrations, printed in Colours, by DALZIgL, and full Letterpress 
Descriptions, 
Also, in Four Shilling Parts, post free, 1s 2d each. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street. Covent Garden 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


One of the most acceptable New-Year's Gifts is a Subscription to 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
One Guinea per Annum. 
Three V olumes at one time, delivered weekly free of cost in any part of London, 
Two Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, Three, Five. or Ten Guineas per Annum, according 
to the number of Volumes required, 
Revised Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrFice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NOD *T ATT 7 Ww _ + Y 7 

NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—INDIAN BUILDING. 

—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44d, or by post, 4}d, contains: —View 

of Revenue Board Buildings, Madras—Plan of Albert Hall, showing connection 

with New Exhibition Building—Review of the Year—Architecture and Gardening— 
The Chinese and Sewage, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


Me SICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


The THIRD and CORRECTED EDI- 
TION of the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
With Selections from his Diaries and Correspond- 

By the Right Ion. Sir Henry Lytronx 

M.P. 2 vols. Svo, with fine Por- 

[On Wednesday, January 4. 


SLAVERY in 
With Portrait. 
[/mmediately. 


ence. 
Buiwer, G.C.B., MP. 
trait, price 30s. 


THREE YEARS’ 
PATAGONIA. By M. Gryxanp, 


PUBLISHED by REQUEST. 
The SWORD and its RETRIBUTION; 


or, Sermon by the Rev. F. W. TreMcett, D.C.L., 
Preached in the Chureh of St. Peter, Belsize Park. 
[Jimediately. 


By the GRACE of GSD: a Story of 
the Days of Cromwell. By Dr. Juttvus Ropen- 
BURG. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [/inmediutely. 
” ... A crown, 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns ; 


Yet he who reigns within himself is more a King; 
Which every wise and yirtuous man attains.” 
—MILTON 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM : 
An Account of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain WILSON, 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, RE. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Demy 8vo, 
with 50 Illustrations. 21s. 

“That this volume may bring home to the English 
public a more definite knowledge of what the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has been doing, and hopes to do, 
than can be gathered from partial and isolated reports, 
or from popular lectures, must be the desire of every 
one who judges the Bible to be the most precious, as it 
is the most profound, book in the world, and who 
deems nothing smal! or unimportant that shall tend to 
throw light upon its meaning, and to remove the 
obscurities which time and distance Lave caused to rest 
upon some of its pages.” —G/obve. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. (Author of * The 
Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpublished 
Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, the Rey. R. H. 
DALTON BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
Portrait. 21s. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE : 
biography. By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRI- 
TISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794 Including 
Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis 
XVIIL, Charles X., Due d'Enghien, George 
Canning, Duke of Portland. Lord Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson, 
WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits of 


an Auto- 


the Right. Hon. William Wickham and Fielki- 
Marsha! Suworow, from Original Pictures, 30s. 


* These volumes, to all who would learn the secret 
history of political actions, are of special importance 
in their connection with Frauce and Switzerland at the 
close of the last century In all the missions in 
which he was actively employed, particularly when 
war was raging in the Swiss Cantons, Mr. Wickham 
encountered many personal dangers, which were shared 
by his wife. The private letters are of as much interest 
as the historical documents—perhaps of more, especi 
ally when conveying particular traits of character, Of 
the famous and eccentric Suworow, and of his nephew, 
Prince Gortschakoff, there are many striking traits."— 
Athenaum, 


TRAVELS in the AIR: a 
Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ven- 
tures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAisner, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, with 
152 Llustrations, 25s. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 


From the French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs, 
Lock YER, Translator of “The Heavens.” Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. By 


Professor EnNEST Curtivus. Translated by A. W. 
WARD, M.A, Vol. IIL, demy 8yo, 18s, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


the HEAVENS. An Ulustrated Handbook of 
Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.AS. Demy 


los 6d. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A CAST fora CROWN. 83 vols. 
“T have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.’ 


BITTER i isthe RIND. By the Author 
~ Breezie Langton. ols. 

. . _. +l a 

Pensons vite, 
Tout invite”... 


svo, with 200 Ilustrations, 


‘—Richara I1, 


=SSY RANE. By Mise. Henry Wood, 


 - r of “ East Lynne, 3 vols, 


&e 





RIC MARD BENTLEY, New Dutngne street 
ublisher in Ordinary tv Her Majesty. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOKS. 





The Riches of Chaucer: in which his Impurities have 
been expunged; his Spelling modernized: his Rhythm accentuated; and his Terms explained. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and Memoir. By CHARLES CO WDEN CLARKE. With fine Steel Portrait and numerous 
Wood Engravings, handsomely printed in one crown Svo vol., 642 pp., cloth elegant, gilt top, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Clarke's book will do more than has yet been | feet of the general reader. We are glad to see the 
done towards making that which has always been a | ‘Riches of Chaucer’.,,......bat we shall not be satisfied 
pleasure to the few a “ple asure to the many. He has | until every one who pretends to know or care anything 
modernized Chaucer's spelling, but without impairing | about our English poets is a reader of him who is the 
the antique beauty of his verse, and his system of ac- | most English poet of them all.”"— Times, Dec, 16, 1870. 
centuation removes the last stumbling-block from the 


. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. 

the Use of Young Persons. With Life of the Poet, By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 
Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 

“The most accessible and the most intelligible in- 


Chaucer.’ "—Daily Telegraph, 
troduction to the knowledge of England's first great 


Designed chiefly for 
~& Stee) 


Dee, 15, 1870. 


“The book is a meet companion for the model on 





poet that exists......For intelligent young folk, a plea- | which it has been formed— Lamb's Tales from Shake - 
santer, and at the same time more profitable gift it | speare’—but that is saying muach.’—Noles and Queries, 











would be hard te desire than the prose ‘Tales from | Dee. 10, 1870, 


Tales from Shakespeare. Designed for the Use of 
5 

Young Persons. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB, 15th Edition, with Steel Portrait and 20 beautiful 
Engravings, by Harvey. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s, 


Many Happy Returns of the Day! A Birthday 
Book for Boys and Girls. By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE, With 118 Llustrations, crown 
Svo, cloth ele gant, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ Apropos to nice books, we cannot pass over ‘ Many 
Happy Returns of the Day’ without recommending it 
heartily, as we did Mrs. Trimmer’s * Robins,’ and Mr, 
Kingsley’s * Water Babies,” with which, and with all 
books belonging to the first-class works for young 


71: 

Merry Tales for Little Folk. Edited by Madame 

DE CHATELAIN. Illustrated with 200 Pictures. Containing: The House that Jack Built—Little Bo- 

Peep—Mother Goose—Cock Robin—Mother Hut ybard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant Killer—Tom Thumb 

—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella, and 27 
other Old Favourites, Cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

“A charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to , and grandmothers—as you wish to contribute to the 
be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament."— | happiness of the little darlings who love you, take with 
Aunt Judy's Magazine. you, on your Christmas visit, these ‘Merry Tales for 

“ All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers Litile Folk.’ "—Lady's Own Paper. 


The Boy’s Own Book: a Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. New and enlarged Edition, including Veloci- 
pedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &e. With more than 600 Ilustrations, Lo V eee Titles, printed in gold, and 
over 700 pages, cloth, 8s 6d; or in Freuch morozco, elegant, gilt edges, 12s. 

“Not one amongst it rivals—not half-a-dozen of | bat in a new and much improved form.”—Saturdipy 


| people, this may honourably reckon.” —.1/henwum, 


“Tt will be an agreeable souvenir as a _ gift-book” 
whether it is connected with Christmas, the New Year’ 
or a birthday.”"—TJimes. 





them rolled into one—can match our old favourite, It | Review. 
is still peerless......More truly than ever the lawgiver 
| 





“Its imitators have been but puny counterfeits. The 
edition just issued may bid deflauce to them all.”"— 
Bailey's Magazine of Sports, 


of the playground. “un, 
“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real 
original work which we knew in days long gone by, 


The Boy’s Home Book of Sports, Games, and 


Pursuits. By Writers of “The Boy's Own Magazine.” With 200 Illustrations, and coloured title, &€., cloth 


elegant, gilt edges, 2 
| request wherever it is kuaown,'—Art Journal, 


23 Gd. 
“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to 
young gentlemen home for the holidays.”—Be/l's Life. 
° ° 
The Bible Opened for Children. By Mary 
Braprorp. With 12 full-page Ulustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d 

“The stories of the lives and adventures of Scriptural | veying to their minds the facts of the sacred narrative 
characters are herein simply told, and all those parents | by consulting this neat little volume, which is adequately 
who feel the impossibility of giving children the Bible | illustrated by the famous Dalziel Brothers.’— Weekly 
to read may overcome the difficulty they have in con- | Dispatch, 


LOCKWOOD and CO., 








“Tt is a perfect reference-book, and wili be in great 





7 Stationers’ I[all court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





ANCIENT CLASSIOS FOR ENGLISH NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT- BOOKS 
EADERS. FOR THE SEASON. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Price 2s 6d, bound in cloth. 


ANIMAL LIFE in EUROPE. With 
numerous Coloured Engravings. Demy 4to, 3s 6d, 
in illustrated covers. 


ROBIN the RUNNER. Engravings. 


- Small royal, Is, boards: 1s 6d, extra boards. 


Vol. VIL, published this day, contains 
SCH YLUS 


By REGINALD S. COPLESTON, BA 


E 
< 
aha 





St. John’s College, Oxford. LITTLE SERENA in a STRANGE 
seme LAND. By the Author of “Christie Redfern's 
The previous Volumes contain— Troubles.” Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 2s, boards ; 


2s Gd, extra gilt edges. 


MYRA SHURWOOD’S CROSS, and 
HOW SHE BORE TT. Eneravings. Crown 8vo, 
5s Gd, bevelled boards; 4s, extra boards, gilt edges. 


NEW SHILLING TOY- BOOKS, with 


1. HOMER: the ILIAD. By the Editor. 

2. HOMER: the ODYSSEY. By the Same. 

3 HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, M.A. 
CLESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 

5. VIRGIL. By the Editor. 





6. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. . > : : 

- : ~ - Coloured Engravings. 4to, Is ea cover; 2s 

A Volume will be published Quarterly, price 2s 6.1. mounted on cloth, LITTLE PAU c Ss ¢ ‘MRIST- 
MAS. The LURD'S PRAYER. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
— es : PANORAMIC SERIES. Twelve 
Coloured Pictures folding in cover. 6d each set; 
PHOTOGRAPHS. | 1x, on cloth. No. 5—The HISTORY of DAVID. 
MARION and CO,, 22 and 23 SOMO SQUARE, W. No. 6—SCENES from the ACTS of the 


PHOTOGRAPHS of BAZEILLES, STRASEURG APOSTLES. 
SINCE THE BOMBARDMENT, 
PARIS, ANd Oruner PLACES 
All the New Portraits—PRINCESS LOUISE— 
MARWULS of LORNE, & 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 
“I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW 


YEAR—1871." Congratulations, Retrospections, 
} Anticipations. A neat little Book, in royal 32me, 











250,009 Cartes always in Stock. i tinted “ i ' 
| inter Oo per, and te w inclosure 
A Targe Selection of Italian Views as Cartes, and Selene, andl enemaiedl aneneen, ca verd ~~ 
larger Raphael's Cartoons as Carte s the set of seven. 
en AGATHA’S CHOICE. A True Stor 
TRUE LITERATURE of EUROPE in w Christmas and the New Year. book Tee, 
1870.—The ATHENJEUM of THIS DAY, in an No. 110, 108 per 100, or 1jd each. 
Extra Sheet of Sixteen Pages, contains Special Articles 
on the Carrent Literature of Germany, France, [taly, MOTTOES and VERSES for CHRIST- 
Russia, Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Liungary, and the MAS and the NEW YEAR For inclosure in 
Netherlands. Letters and General Distribution Printed in 
Colours. 4d per packet, 


A single copy sent by yx on receipt 
price 33d 


Published by JonN FRANctIs, 20 Wellington street, | 


of stamps, 

| — 
5G Paternoster row, and 164 Piecadily. 
BRiGUTUN: 31 Westera road. 


LONDON: 





Strand, W.c. | 
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Walt-a-Crown {Honthly. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, & 
SOCIAL. 





CONTENTS for JANUARY. 
1, IMPERIAL FEDERALISM 


By the AUTHOR of “GINX'S BABY.” 


2.The DEBTS of THEO- 
LOGY to SECULAR 
MOVEMENTS. 


3y the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 


3. The MISTAKE of HONEST 
DEMOCRATS. 


By W. R. GREG, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


By Major NOEL. 


The PRESENT RELA- 
TIONS of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE to MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor CALDERWOOD. 


6. The WAR and GENERAL 
CULTURE. Conversa- 
tions. 


By the AUTHOR of “FRIENDS in COUNCIL.” 
Nos. VI.-VIL. 


7. PRAYERS for the DEAD. 


3y the Rey. M. MACCOLL, 


8. MUSIC and MORALS. 


By H.R. HAWEIS. Pari IT, 


The ENGLISH CHURCH 
and DISSENTERS. 


By the Rey. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 


10. FRENCH UNITY. 





BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 





“ Good words are worth much and cost little.’’—HERBERT. 


O O D WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Lilustrated, 
Evirep py NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF THE DEANS OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 





G 





ADDRESS FOR 1871. 
What shall we say by way of Prospectus to the Twelfth Volume of GOOD WORDS? Not 
a repetition of what we have said in former Prospectuses; that would be tiresome. Not an 


assurance that the forthcoming volume will be found vastly suporior to ALL competitors; that 
might be deceptive. We will simply state that while we shall in no respect relax our efforts to 
render this Magazine equal to the best in literary and pictorial merit, we shall, with not less 
anxiety, aim at maintaining the SPECIAL TONE AND spirit by which it has been all along 
characterized. 

The public already know that GOOD WORDS does not strive after the imposing qualities 
of sensation and excitement—to ignobly interest or frivolously amuse ; but secks rather to provide 
the wisest instruction in the pleasantest manner, without neglecting to supply wholesome enter- 
tainment for every diversity of taste. At starting, we choso a distinctive walk for ourselves, and 
after a course of eleven years, which gratitude rather than vanity induces us to term singularly 
fortunate, it is our ambition to make the Magazine answer more and more to George Herbert’s 
motto—* Good words are worth much and cost little.” 


The Contents of the January and February Parts printed below will serve to give a good 
idea of what may be expected in the Volume for 1871. We would only state further that Miss 
Edwards's story, “The Sylvestres,” will be continued from month to month until completed ; 
that a long serial story will also appear from tho pen of the writer of the Extra Number of GOOD 
WORDS for Christmas, 1870, Katherine Saunders—a name new to literature, but one which is 
destined, or we are much mistaken, to take high rank in tho roll of English novelists; that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's “ First Impressions of France and Italy” will extend over the whole year; 
that a series of papers on “ The Temptation of Our Lord” will be given by the Editor; that the 
new work, by the Author of “ Peasant Life in the North,” will make its first appearance in the 
pages of GOOD WORDS for 1871; that Mr. Arthur Sullivan has agreed to allow his music for 
two or three songs from “ The Loves of the Wrens” to appear in early numbers; and that thera 
will be a series of papers on “ The Coolie,” by the Author of “ Ginx's Baby.” 


With these few explanations, and with right hearty New-Year greetings, the Editor and 


Publishers make their bow, and retire behind the scenes, 


JANURARY, Contents for FEBRUARY. 


Contents for 








1, The SYL “ STRES. By M. ol Betham-Edwards, | 1, The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham- Edwards, 
Author of * Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. Author of “ Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &¢ 
1. Ingaretha. 6, Clerical Lovemaking. 
2. Monsieur Sylvestre te “lis his Story. 7. A Romantic Adventure. 
Poct and Philant! st. j 8. The Rich sent empty away. 
. Mr. and Mrs, Minitle, %. A Socialist’s Confession. 


5 ie Homes 
5 = GH MILLER as SEEN in HIS 


“LIFE and | 10. What shall she do with it? 


i) 


LETTERS.” By A University Man. 2. The COOLIE: a Journey to British Guiana to 
3. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. Inquire into his Rights and : ae By the 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. I. Author of * Giux’s Baby. . The Estates. 


. ASONG from * The LOVES of the WRENS.” By | 

Alfred Tennyson, with Musie by Arthur Sullivan. 
5, WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE for the SICK and 
WOUNDED, By the Author of “Fernyhurst | 4 « 
Court.” 


“ REMEMBER NOT the SINS of MY YOUTH. By 


CORAL and CORAL REEFS. By Professor 


Huxley. 
The MIST and the RAIN.” By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
5, THOUGHTS TEMPTATION 


of OUR 


on the 





the Rey. John Macleod. ie 

7. The COOLIE. A Journey to British Guiana to | LORD. By the Editor—1, The Tempter. 
in to his Rights and Wrongs. By the ; 
ee Gee ee (BP S| 6 MOHAEL FARADAY. By¥. B.S. 

8. WAR and JUDGMENT, | A Sermon preached | 7, LOVE in WINTER. By Austin Dobson. 


before the Queen, and published by Her Majesty's 
Command. By the Editor. 
9. The DRESSMAKERS, By the Author of * 
Life aon yy In Two Parts, i 
A FROSTY DAY, By J. Leic 


8. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. IL 


By Dr R. Angus Smith. 


Peasant 
9, GERMAN MINERS. 


iL On the REORG AN TAN PLON of ou t MIL ir ‘ARY 10, The DRE SSM AKERS, Ry the Author of “ Peasant 
FORCE. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. Life in th North.” In Two Parts. . 
* * Tho Publishers are not in the habit of quoting opinions of tho Press on such a well- 


known publication as GOOD WORDS, yet tho following is such a striking tribute to its worth 
that they cannot refrain from citing it here :— 


‘“‘ Among serials for the educated, there is first of all GOOD WORDS—a phenomenon of 
Periodical Literature—a phenomenon in its circulation of 130,000 a month, so that it is known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, and was the first thing asked for by the Pitcairn 
Islanders from a ship that lately visited them—a phenomenon in that it gives for 6d. the original 
thoughts not only of men who are foremost in tho republic of letters, but numbers among its 
1 and State.”—From the Paper on 
































By WILLIAM STIGAND. contributors those who are highest in rank, both in Churel 
Periodical Literature read at the Dublin Church Congress. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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